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part I. 

THE HUB OP THE CHINESE UNIVERSE. 

OUR first sight of China begins near Hongkong, and our 
first impression is an interesting one. We are detained 
in that magnificent natural harbour for a day or two. On the 
south is the hilly island which bears so many signs of English 
occupancy and European energy, and on the north are hills of 
China itself. Chinese boats and many things Chinese abound. 

But our journey to central China is far from over. We have 
fifteen hundred odd miles to go yet. We steam up the coast for 
a day or two until a sudden yellowing of the water tells us we 
are at the mouth of the great river Yangtse. We have to change 
boats at Shanghai. The name meaning Super-mare, we might 
naturally expect to find it on the sea coast, but as with many 
things in China, the name is only approximately true to fact. 
It is not on the Yangtse even, but sixteen miles up a small 
tributary called the Whangpo. The native city still exists, and 
a quaint old place it is, but the name Shanghai is always applied 
nowadays to that wonderfully up-to-date city of palaces which 
stretches before us in crescent form. 

We can only take a hasty look around, though there is so 
much to be seen and describe;d, our destination being nearly 
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seven hundred miles further. A passage is secured on one of 
the river steamers, of which there is an excellent service every 
day except Sunday, and having transferred our goods and 
chattels, we find we are to be wafted into the middle of China 
in an electrically-lit boat instead of a junk. 

We survive the shock, but wonder whether we shall ever see 
China proper. All in good time. 

The Yangtse is re-entered at Wusung— a small town with large 
fortifications near. The mouth of the Grand Canal is the next 
place of interest, and our first stopping-place is the treaty port 
of Ch'inkiang. An English customs officer comes on board — an 
Englishman in the employ of the Emperor of China. Ever since 
the Taiping rebellion our countrymen have been employed 
thus, because it pays to give them fairly large salaries and get 
the money that passes through their hands, rather than to give 
a lesser stipend to a Chinese mandarin and only get a percentage 
of it. Of course the Government officials, whom we call 
mandarins, feel this keenly, and no other explanation is needed 
to account for their part in the various anti-foreign riots, where 
the mob has been goaded on to fury by the authorities them- 
selves through their underlings. 

Ch*inkiang, like other river ports, was the scene of a riot 
in 1891. 

The next port, one hundred and ninety-one miles from 
Shanghai, is Nanking, the old " southern capital " of China. 
Peking, as you may know, means northern capital, and we shall 
find the words peh (properly sounded per) and nan in the names 
of two central China provinces, Hupeh and Hunan, northern 
and southern lake districts. Thus we have learnt five Chinese 
words straight off. We shall get on with the language, at this 
rate ! 

Then we stop at Wuhu, the same hu of lake. Then Ngank'ing ; 
but this kHng does not mean capital, so we have something to 
learn yet. Perhaps, if we find a difficulty with the ng sound, we 
had better call the place Ganking, as some do. It means 
peaceful congratulations, and is the capital of a province. 

Further on, we find that flat banks give place to bits of scenery. 
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and we look out for the Little Orphan, a conical-shaped rock in 
mid-river. Then, having passed the mouth of the Poyang lake, 
we come to Kiukiang. Kiang means river, as in Yangtse kiang, 
Kiukiang means nine rivers ; but the name is as much a puzzle 
to Englishmen as Nine Elms, near Vauxhall, might be to the 
Chinese, only the elms may have been there once. Here, as in 
all the cities we have passed, there is a mission station. In this 
city, our good friends of the Methodist Episcopal Mission took 
on the work when we left it for places nearer our centre at the 
starting of our operations. 

As we leave Kiukiang, the river flows between two provinces : 
Kiangsi on the left bank, and on the right, our province Hupeh. 

Hupeh is the central province of China. It is about half as 
large again as England and Wales, with about thirty million folks 
in it, and not more, perhaps, than two Protestant missionaries to 
each million. And this is only one of eighteen provinces, you 
know. Some are not nearly so well supplied with missionaries 
as Hupeh ; in one or more there is no resident missionary at all. 
In China we have a continent rather than a country, a continent 
as large as Europe if we leave out Turkey. Do not let any 
cheering stories of success, therefore, deaden the awful cry of a 
fifth of the population of the globe — a cry for the daily prayers 
and efforts of all who have any sort of appreciation of the 
blessings here and hereafter which you and I possess in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

As the other town and cities between us and Hankow will be 
described further on, we may continue our observations from the 
point of bur arrival at Hankow. 

Hankow— The British Concession. We hardly seem to be 
in the centre of China as we look around from the deck of our 
river steamer at the British part of Hankow. On the river itself 
are several steamers like that on which we have just arrived, and 
one or more "third-rate cruisers," commonly called gunboats, 
British and perhaps German, or Russian, or American, or French. 
And in the interesting scene before us China seems a mere 
supplementary element. The Britisher declines to be poked into 
a parenthesis. He seems to concede the surrounding country to 
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the Chinese, rather than to be here on sufferance himself. A 
whole fleet of little boats surrounds our steamer, crowds of 
expectant labourers are waiting to rush on board to unload her. 
and from the boats and from shore the greatness of the foreigner 
is fully admitted. 

The half-mile of "bund" for embankment is impressive to 
ourselves, and more so to the Chinese. From behind the fine 
row of willows, across the broad road, are massive buildings, 
suggestive of power and wealth. They are too massive to appear 
home-like to us. They claim our attention rather than appeal to 
the English heart. They are formed of straight lines and arches, 
and are fine rather than beautiful. They are the offspring of a 
massive ruler and compasses. Our impressions of them, multi- 
plied by ten, give us the Chinaman's first impression of us'^. Like 
his architecture, he has many a queer curve and twist ; we in his 
eyes are mechanical, exact, and powerful. If he could but see 
something besides the exterior, he might find something home-like 
and gentle there. And this, we determine, he shall. 

That prominent object like a signal-box in the foreground is a 
pumping-box for one of the Russian tea-brick factories, the chim- 
ney of which we noticed from afar. Our China tea, nowadays, 
comes from Ceylon. But the China tea trade is far from nil. 
The Russians compress tea into bricks all the year round. Then, 
when the river is high, these bricks (of the dearest and the 
cheapest tea, for the two classes of folks in Russia) are taken by 
ocean steamer to the port of Vladivostock in Siberia, and carried 
overland into Russia. That port being ice-locked for some 
months of the year, it was natural that Russia should have wished 
for another port south of Corea, and perhaps natural (from the 
general character which Russia bears for aggression) that the 
other Powers should have looked suspiciously upon such a wish. 

Other nations besides Russia (and Germany) are represented 
in British Hankow. The biggest building here is the Romish 
cathedral, under the protection of France. France does not 
seem to be strikingly devoted to the priests at home, but makes 
up for it by a very great zeal for her priesCs abroad. The reason 
is probably a political one. And indeed, for the three hundred 
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years of her mission work in China, politics have been closely 
connected with Romish missions. The Jesuit missionaries were 
once in high favour at court, but with the exception of a few 
retained as astronomers, they were driven out in 1724. Had 
they been less political in their aims, they might have prospered 
more. As it is, with such a long start of Protestant missions, 
they claim, or did claim a few years ago, about ten times the 
number of adherents. 

Besides the Romish cathedral, foundling home and hospital, 
there are also the church and hospital of the American Church 
Mission, situate in the Concession, while the London Mission 
hospital abuts on to the boundary with a large church in the 
native street behind. Indeed, of Protestant missionary societies 
represented in this centre there is quite a fair number. Yet the 
Chinaman is in no wise bewildered at the variety of names. He 
knows that we all proclaim the same Saviour. And although 
each Society may differ in certain small particulars, these differ- 
ences touch him very lightly. He readily seizes the essential 
oneness of the whole. And if he has to distinguish between 
Baptists, Friends, and the rest, he sums up the distinctions in 
such words as, "Big wash, little wash, no wash, but all same 
Jesus-doctrine." 

The American Baptists and Norwegian and Swedish Missions 
have started work here, the China Inland Mission has a home 
for missionaries passing through, and the National Bible Society 
of Scotland is doing very good work. The London Mission is 
old established. Its grand work has grown up in central China 
around the labours of that veteran missionary. Dr. Griffith John, 
who came to China in the fifties, and to Hankow soon after 
it was made a treaty port. Long may he be spared to super- 
intend the flourishing Church in its directly evangelistic work, its 
hardly less directly evangelistic medical department, and to 
continue his share of translation and booklet writing ! All the 
Missions mentioned in this paragraph join with ours in monthly 
united prayer-meetings. All are also represented on the com- 
mittee of the Central China Religious Tract Society, which t"rnc 
out a million tracts in the course of a year, printed on t* 
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A hall for English worship adorns Dr. John's garden; it has 
been built in connection with work among British sailors in the 
tea season, when some are sure to give their hearts to the Lord. 

Besides The Rest, as this hall is called, there is a beautiful little 
Gothic English church here. We used to take our turn at the 
services once, but now they are in the hands of the American 
ministers already mentioned. On Christmas Day it is always 
beautifully decorated, and as full as it can be. 

Opposite the English church is the Russian church, and beyond 
both, to the right, past several tea-brick factories, is the race- 
course, used, when there are no races on, for the game of golf. 
There is a golf club of fifty members in British Hankow. 

Beyond this, we pass outside the land wall of Hankow, for it 
has no wall facing the river. A few steps bring us to the English 
cemetery, a place sadly often visited by missionaries. The 
obelisk to Mr. Argent of the Joyful News Mission, and to Mr. 
Green, of the Customs, who fell in the Wusueh riot of 1891, and 
also the monument to the two Swedish missionaries killed in 
1893, are prominent objects. And there are stones bearing 
names of victims to the climate and the peculiar conditions of 
life on the Central China mission-field, which are hardly less 
pathetic. Foremost among these is that bearing the name of 
David Hill. Let us linger awhile and try and listen to the voice 
of exhortation to devotion and prayer which proceeds from the 
life of that noble man. 

His was the fourteenth death in our mission during nine years. 
We must take care of our health, and if we are to do so, you 
must do something to reduce the pressure under which we work 
and live. 

Entering the gate, crowned with its fantastic watch tower, we 
may note that the wall of Hankow is five miles long, and that our 
mission premises are three miles away, in the very heart of the 
China town. 

The Concession is sprinkled with the Chinese element; but 
yonder we shall be immersed in it. The varying opinions on the 
baptismal question but illustrate the opinions as to whether 
residence here or yonder is best. All agree that where the 
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masses of the Chinese are, there should our work be. Up 
country, of course, there is no option ; it is all immersion there. 

Having looked round the British Concession, we will take 
a little boat and proceed to the Tortoise Hill, from which an 
interesting view of the Three Cities may be obtained. 

British houses are left behind, and wooden shanties propped 
on poles take their place in the panorama. Tea-shops exulting 
in very highflown signs, warehouses " eternally prosperous," and 
less pretentious dwelling-houses leaning against one another for 
support — a mutual aid society — line the banks. Boats of all 
fdiapes and sizes are waiting for hire, while in mid-stream are the 
lar^e salt-junks with their pointed-got hie sails looking well-nigh 
majestic from the level of our little boat. 

At the mouth of the Han are a number of mandarin ferry 
boats, thick- timbered and strong, which take passengers across the 
Yangtse for the small sum of one-fifteenth of a penny. And quite 
a forest of masts half blocks the mouth of the important river 
Han. 

The Han is commonly known to British residents as "the 
Hanyang creek," and has yet to find a place in our English 
geography books ; but this " creek " goes up one thousand three 
hundred miles. Like the Yangtse, it rises and falls forty or 
fifty feet in a year. At flood time it is subject to summer 
freshets, during which it is difficult and even dangerous to 
cross. 

Beyond the mouth of the Han, the Clear Streams Pavilion 
comes in sight. In this pavilion, the present Czar of Russia 
{then Czarewitch) was entertained by the Viceroy of Central China 
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in April 1891. The shores of the Yangtse were decorated with 
red banners and lined with soldiers for more than a mile on either 
side. The lines of sunlit red, the royal salutes from the men-of- 
war, and the firing in platoon up and down the line, produced 
a very fine effect. 

A special guest-room was prepared, and the upper chamber 
was fitted out as a banqueting-hall. This hall is usually a temple 
with many an idol, but the images were covered up with red 
curtains for fear the foreigner " too muchee laugh." Of course, 
we missionaries made stock of China being ashamed of her idols. 

We land at the pavilion, and ascending a number of broken 
granite steps, reach the summit of the Tortoise Hill. 

Hill-top View of the Three Cities. The view from the 
hill-top was declared by Du Halde, an old Jesuit traveller and 
author, to be " the finest prospect of the kind in the world." It 
is certainly a remarkable sight. Below us, intersected by the 
forest of masts, are the dwellings of over a million of Chinese, 
and the boat population represents nearly every province in the 
empire. 

Across the Yangtse is the proud city of Wuchang (martial 
effulgence), a walled city seven miles round, of great literary im- 
portance, and the capital of the two provinces of Hupeh and 
Hunan. To the south is the smaller city of Hanyang (virulence 
of the Han), the capital of the prefecture in which we are standing. 
And across the Han is the great wedge of crowded buildings, five 
miles long, which is the mart of Central China, known as Hankow 
(Han-mouth). It has a population equal to that of Birmingham 
and suburbs. 

From the missionary's point of view, Hankow is Galilee and 
Wuchang is Judea, where we have the Scribe-Pharisee-Sadducee- 
Publican element rolled into one. 

The general effect to the eye is that of a mass of grey, white, 
and brown, framed in verdant plains and hill-slopes, set off by 
gleaming lakes and yellowish rivers. 

Until i860 no Englishman ever visited these parts. The maps 
prior to that date were compiled from Chinese sources, and from 
the travels of Jesuits like Du Halde. Lord Elgin was the first 
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of our countrymen to penetrate to this unknown region, but 
the missionaries soon followed the opening of the treaty port. 
Dr. Griffith John was the first; then followed our own Josiah 
Cox in 1863. If ever missionaries were providentially led, these 
were. The three cities, as David Hill once wrote, form " perhaps 
the finest mission centre in the world. Flourishing churches 
here will mean a powerful influence on the country for hundreds 
of miles round," which is happily a fact nowadays. 

Immediately below the Tortoise Hill, and between it and the 
Han, was once a swamp, with only a bit of land here and there 
dry enough for cultivation. It is hard to believe that such was 
ever the case, for, as we see, the whole of that bit of waste 
ground is covered by a large iron foundry, arsenal, and brick 
works, with a railway connecting the various buildings. If 
foreign enterprise in the hands of a progressive viceroy could 
work such a change in so few years, what is impossible to the 
transforming and upbuilding influences of the Gospel? Nor 
do the Chinese people resent such innovations as the iron works. 
The literati objected at the time, but the people soon gave up 
their suspicions and welcomed a change which has brought 
employment and daily rice to some thousands. 

The fact that the literati once objected to the iron works 
may introduce some remarks upon The Superstitions and 
Religions of China. For, in their protest, they tried to bolster 
up some very superstitious notions indeed. 

This tract of land used to be a swamp, owing to the fact that it 
was frequently flooded when the Han reached its summer level, 
and for two miles up the river the farmers could only secure one 
crop a year instead of the usual three, because their lands were 
also flooded at that time. They therefore began to make an 
embankment, but the literati objected, and obliged them to desist. 
When the viceroy began his embankment, they also objected, 
and for the same reason — which was that tortoises need water in 
which to dabble, that they are not comfortable unless they have 
such water, therefore if the Tortoise Hill has no water at its base, 
it would not be propitious, but would make the neighbourhood 
so unlucky that very few candidates in the Government examina- 
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tions would get their degree (which is an essential to their 
becoming mandarins). Yes, that was the argument in their pro- 
test, written and signed and pasted on the doors of the county 
mandarin's residence. Of course the vicerory did not stop his 
embankment, but he caused a deep drain to be cut at the base of 
the Tortoise Hill. There it is, you see, and it is kept always wet 
to please them — and the tortoise. 




They made similar objections to the cotton mill over the 
Yangtse by Wuchang ; but it was built nevertheless, and now 
contains about one hundred and fifty looms. They do not object 
to it now, for the reason that a candidate dreamt that the factory 
chimney was a big pen, and that he had this big pen in his hand 
writing his examination essay. And sure enough he passed with 
honours. Therefore, it is quite lucky. 

There are many things suggested by this pair of facts. One 
is that things are certainly topsy-turvy in a land where such 
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stupidity is fouod among the learned ; where in place of men of 
light and leading, the cultured classes produce such men of dark- 
ness and obstruction. But it is, after all, natural that the man who 
least owns a deity should be the most superstitious. Nature 
abhors a vacuum, and if the mind is emptied of faith in any god 
it will till itself with superstition. 




The literati of Chma are Confucian ists, and look upon the 
ancient books edited or written by Confucius as an all-sufficient 
guide through life He was bom about the time of Daniel, in an 
age when the Supreme had been well nigh forgotten by the people, 
and could onl> be worshipped by the emperor. He taught that 
duty to parents, to elders, and to the emperor was all that was 
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needed. He tried to replace the instinct of worship by duty, 
performed sometimes with ancient ceremonies. Such teaching 
was useful as far as it went, and in his books there are many very 
excellent passages. But he ignored the need of the soul for a 
deity of some sort, partly because the spirits that the common 
people believed in were not very exalted ones. He ignored the 
spiritual world, and gave nothing in its place. 

His system never took with the masses, and would not have 
lasted perhaps, if the study of his books had not been made the 
road to mandarindom, to official posts and rulership over cities, 
a big name^ and attended with much gain. He is great' in the 
eyes of scholars partly because he makes them great. But having 
no god to worship, they have indulged in petty superstitions such 
as we have mentioned. 

On the hill-top are two temples, one of them Buddhist. 
Buddhism came into China in a.d. 67. It provided deities for 
the people, and though opposed by the Confucian ists, became 
very popular eventually. Its gods are from India, the chief being 
Buddha; but the most popular has come to be the goddess of 
mercy, who is thought to give sons to the women who worship 
her. This goddess is unknown in the West, and another modifica- 
tion is the Western paradise, also unknown there. The fact 
that Nestorian missionaries were in Thibet as early as the fifth 
century a.d. had something to do with both these ideas, for they 
taught about the Virgin and Child and about heaven. And so 
this teaching seems to have got mixed up with the teaching of 
the Buddhists from India. In yon temple is a goddess-of-mercy 
image, not much unlike that of the Virgin and Child, and as the 
Confucianists hope to obtain name and gain from the study of 
Confucian books, so those who go to that temple hope to get 
sons by offering incense, lighting candles, and bowing in prayer. 

No idol worshipper prays for anything but the " three manys " 
— (i) many riches ; (2) many sons ; (3) many years of life to enjoy 
both. In a word they pray for luck. The Confucian puts luck 
forward in his superstitions, and the idolater in his worship. It 
is all a matter of Luck. 

And the Confucianist goes to the temple too, or sends his wife 
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and daughters, because he would hke to have the particular 
fomis of luck that the idols are said to give. And when a 
senior dies, every one, ihe Confucianist included, hires the 
illiterate priests to secure good luck for the departed in the 
next world, if there be one — a point on- which the Confucianist 
is not quite certain. 

But you will imagine that Chinamen would rather have gods 
of their own instead of those from abroad, and so on the hill-top 
there is another temple, a Taoist temple. The Taoist religion 
is somewhat like the Buddhist, only the gods are deified 
Chinamen, heroes and warriors of old who helped China when 
they were alive, and who may be supposed to help their country- 
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men now in answer to prayer. Tao is not the name of one of 
these men of old as Buddha is. It means the power of nature 
which makes the trees to grow and the rice to ripen ; the secret 
of life and order, which these old worthies, now so many gods, 
have in their possession. The reputed founder of Taoism was 
a philosopher called Lao tsz (who lived at the same time as 
Confucius), but his teaching was very different from that of the 
modern Taoists. They wanted to quote a founder, and make 
out their religion to be older than Buddhism, and so fixed upon 
him. The Taoist priests are great on conjuring, and support 
themselves chiefly by the offerings in temples, and by chanting 
masses for the dead, in which work they are employed together 
with the Buddhists, though their paradise is a different one from 
that of the Buddhists. It is like a man in Dover getting a 
ticket by the Calais boat and also by the Ostend boat so as 
to be quite sure. 

Then as you look around on the south side of the hill, you 
will see numberless graves. And especially at our Easter time, 
those whose ancestors are buried there bring offerings of very 
cheap paper punched in the shape of cash, and burn them on 
the graves to enrich their ancestors. All through the year, too, 
they bow before a tablet on which are written the ancestral 
names, and so fulfil the duties of Ancestral Worship. 

A thorough explanation of the four religions of China would 
need a book to itself, but these remarks may be useful as giving 
the essence of the whole. In order to remember the four 
systems, they may be arranged in alphabetical order by just 
altering the T of Taoism into D, a sound which is as near to 
the Chinese as the orthodox one. 

A. Ancestral worship. 

B. Buddhism. 

C. Confucianism. 

D. Daoism. 

This is all I need trouble you with at present. 

The general view from the hill-top reveals a comparative 
dearth of trees. The neighbourhood was once well timbered; 
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but from 1852-6, this whole district was a battle-field between 
the Imperialists and th Tai pings. The trees were cut down 
for camp fires then. And not only trees became food for flame, 
but in August 1855 the whole of Hankow was burnt down, with 
the exception of one temple ; and of the city of Hanyang, only 
the walls were spared— surely one of the conflagrations of the 
world. 

And walking up to the two temples, at the door of one of which 
we find a juvenile apprentice-monk, we notice the foundations of 
five more temples, destroyed by those enthusiastic idol-haters, the 
Taipings. That great rebellion started, you know, among the 
Chinese down south, and was professedly Christian. One of 
the lesser " kings,*' of whom there were a number, was a former 
local preacher under Mr. Cox in the south. The movement 
rapidly degenerated, but gave a great blow to idolatry, and thus 
helped in some measure to prepare for mission work. 

As we walk the whole length of the Tortoise Hill, we notice 
below us to the left a little pagoda, which some have called a 
" Baby Tower " — that is, a tower either erected for the disposal 
of little girl -infants who are not wanted, or a tower wherein such 
babies are thrown. I make bold to say that, spite of all the tales 
told in England, there is hardly the slightest foundation for the 
idea that such a pagoda as this is ever used for a receptacle for 
live infants, or indeed that, except in famine time, perhaps, there 
is any more infanticide in this province of Hupeh than there 
is in England. 

When an infant dies, however, there is not much ceremony 
over its burial. A little wooden box is carried into yon valley 
of graves and left there unburied, and the half-wild dogs, yes, 
and the pigs too, may tear it open ] but that is all that can be 
proved. Mothers do love their babes in China, as we shall see 
when we visit the hospitals. 

That pavilion in front of u^, as we descend, is erected to the 
memory of two friends, one a statesman, the other a woodcutter. 
The grave of the latter is about fifteen miles off*, and has been 
kept in repair since the days of Malachi. It is connected with 
a beautiful tale, and the nation which has preserved such a st 
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must have some good in it. Let us thank God it has. There 
is none the less need for mission work, but all the more in 
the Chinese character for the Gospel to work upon. 

And now let us pay a visit to the small city of Hanyang^* 
Had we gone by boat on the Yangtse, we should have entered 
the city by the east gate, through a newish and ornamental 
archway erected at the top of the river steps. We should have 
noticed also, that the ancient gate beyond had three Chinese 
characters written over it, which refer to a very ancient saying, 
" Lo, this mighty current hastens to its Imperial audience with 
the ocean." A very fine metaphor, that. 

Our path to-day, however, is along a causeway past the little 
pagoda just mentioned, which is called the " Virtue-completing 
Pagoda," and was erected to the memory of a virtuous and 
benevolent woman. Benevolence is recognised, you see. In- 
deed, in the valley yonder, on our left, there is a famous Benevolent 
Institution, which provides lamps with oyster-shell windows for 
dark corners, rice porridge for the refugees in flood times, coffins 
for the dead where the poverty is very great, masses for the repose 
of wandering ghosts, and which collects written paper and care- 
fully burns it. Most of the money, they say, goes in salaries 
and "squeezes" (for which commissions would be the nearest 
word), but the rest is devoted to these various deeds, which the 
Chinese imagine to be all good. 

There are the city walls, an ancient grave or two before them, 
temples and official buildings just peering above them, and a 
straggling cluster of temples and houses outside them. The 
greater part of the city is outside the walls, showing that there 
have been many years of peace. In war-time the city creeps 
within itself like a snail into its shell. 

Crops of rice grow on either side of the raised causeway, in 
fields which are kept wet, and in front, beyond two memorial 
arches to virtuous widows, begins the street. The business is 
chiefly weaving here. In front a large tea-shop, with its mingled 
babble of voices, and to the right of that, a wall within which 
are our new Hanyang premises. This is the back door. It has 
neither knocker nor bell. The small-boy element forbids. We 
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just bang away with our sticks, and presently a voice is heard 
within, " Lai liao/* which means, " Coming." 

It is a nice bit of ground, and when the door has been shut 
upon the curious crowd, we see a missionary proceeding from the 
well-built house before us to bid us welcome. We have stepped 
out of China into England. We hang our hats on pegs which 
are nearly English in appearance, and enter the roonv to find 
a fireplace not unlike those at home. For you must know that 
in central China we have a winter as severe, if not as long, as 
those in our own land. The meal, too, is cooked very much in 
English fashion, for the Chinese are good imitators. You have 
heard that a Chinese tailor will copy a coat, patches and all. 
He will, at any rate, copy a turned coat with false button-holes and 
the buttons sewn on the wrong side, unless you stop him. 

After taking some refreshment we walk into the chapel, where 
a native preacher is holding forth until the " foreigner '* is ready 
to come. The audience is fair in numbers and would be in 
attention if our presence had not disturbed that latter element. 

From the chapel we go to visit our old premises a little down 
the street, where the missionary's quarters are very literally quar- 
ters^ for it would take four of those little rooms to make one 
good-sized apartment. Bachelors still live here in this narrow, 
odorous place, and once an English bride came here to live for 
want of better accommodation. But no lady ought to live in 
such a place. Some Inland Mission friends once held their 
noses for five minutes together when on a visit, the smells were 
so bad. 

Beyond, however, are rooms which are less wholesome than 
these, built on the ground floor beside a well, a vine, and fig-tree. 
To inake these still more Scriptural, the vine used to be fruitful, 
and the fig-tree barren. The old chapel was not in a good part 
of the street, and we are all glad that we have new premises and 
are nearer the people in the crowded part of the street. 

We have not stayed long over Hanyang, because it is a small 
place compared with Hankow. But our members, though not 
numbered by many score, are true folks ; and the city is on the 
eve of great changes and developments, as the Peking rai)w«" 
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wilt have its terminus here. 
Success to the work in 
Hanyang, let us ftfay as 
well as wish. 



steps, and 
proceed along 
the path we 
ame, back past 
:he rice-fields. 
Benevolent In- 
stitution, the " Virtue- 
ipleting Pagoda," and 
the end of the Tortoise 
Hill en route for 



modem riuMlnhons. 

the great metropolis of centra! China trade, the matt of 
Hankow. 

At the foot of the hill we pass through a village street 
devoted to umbrella-making. Evefything is done in the open 
shop, and almost in the street itself, so we are able to watch the 
various operations in all their stages. 
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At the end of the umbrella village we will take a boat which 
is rowed on the " Moon Lake " alongside the " Moon Lake 
Causeway," The lake is just large enough for its name. Its 
shores are fringed in some places by the lotus, with its fine 
flowers so lovely in per- 
fume nnd colour. But 
the reason for planting 
it is the edibility of its 
seeds ; 

The causeway 
ed with willows. 
It is said that 
weeping willows 
were wanted, and 




down. Alas, they would not weep, even after that scientific bit 
of horticulture ! 

Two thirds of the way along we pass the "Ancient Bell 
Tower," whose bell is tolling most of the day, if not of the night, 
"to arouse men's consciences," as the tablet within suggests. 
It would take more than a passing bell to do that, even in a 
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land where the tolling bell is a sign of a funeral, which it is not 
in China. 

And now stepping ashore, we come to the bank of the Han. 
Smile at those youngsters as you pass. Time was when they 
would break up their games and run away 9rying, " Foreign 
devil," then after some years, " Foreigner, what's the time ? " and 
now they almost rush to meet us, calling our Chinese name. 
If no strangers were with " us " they would catch hold' of one's 
arms and, with some in front and some behind, make a Lord 
Mayor's Show of us. Who are they? I do not know their 
names, but their friendliness is cheering, and as they grow up 
it will help them to accept the Gospel. 

The ferry of the Han. The boatmen take it in turns, like 
our cabmen at home, and the boat for us is indicated by a cry 
of " Here." Our boatman happens to be an old man. He tells 
us about Mr. Hill's death. " Ah ! he was a good man. And so 
was Mr. Scarborough. And first of all, right back in the days of 
creation^ was Mr. Cox. Is that good man well ? " You see the 
old missionaries are remembered. They are enshrined in the 
local traditions, as we hope to be. 

" Won't you come to service next Worship Day ? " 

" I have been to the daily preaching," he replies. " It is good ; 
you are all good men." 

" But our Father in heaven wants to help you to be good. 
Do come." 

The man promises, but may not, after all. Pray for these 
boatmen. They are good and obliging to us. May they be won 
for Christ ! 

The boat drifts down with the current a little way, and we 
get ^ good view of the archway temple which adorns the opposite 
bank. It is dedicated to the god of war. No worship is offered 
unless by a hermit, who they say lives in the upper storey. The 
corresponding archway the other side is dedicated to the god 
of literary emolument. It is used as a school in the hot weather. 
It forms the centre of an interesting picture as we turn and look 
across the Han through the archway. 

Just inside the gate is a bit of street, very busy except one 
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day in the year, New Year's Day. And not far along lives an old 
member of ours, who once witnessed for the Lord in an interest- 
ing manner, and with interesting result. It is the custom on 
the eve of the New Year to paste up mottoes on either side 
of the door. The slips are yellow if a senior member of the 
family has died; blue if the death has been less recent; and 
red if the family is out of mourning. The mottoes are usually 
expressive of a good time coming, and deal with success in busi- 
ness or in literary and military contests. But this good old 
man had the following words written up, so that all might see he 
was a Christian : — 

" Fulfilling the decree of the Heavenly Father, the Holy Spirit 
renovates and purifies the heart. 

" Trusting in the atonement of Jesus, depravity is changed to 
rectitude." 

His eightieth birthday followed soon after, and the boatmen, in 
appreciation of his goodness, presented him with a large scroll, on , 
which was the character for longevity written a hundred different 
ways, and also his own Christian mottoes written on the finest red 
paper in gold letters. 

A sharp turn to the left, and we are in the street at the back of 
our old compound of Hankow. The neighbours turn out to see 
us as we knock at the door, and when it is opened we step into 
England once more. Bananas and fan-palms in the little gardens 
are certainly Oriental, but all is comparatively English. There 
are three houses in a row ; then on the right, separated by a 
narrow passage, is the "District House" for sick missionaries 
from the country. It is the place where David Hill died, 
April 1896. 

After looking in at the mission houses, we go round the 
compound. There is not much unoccupied space, as you will 
see. In front of us is the women's hospital beside the chapel, 
erected by the generosity of Dr. Wood of Southport ; on the 
right is the " old dispensary," superseded by that in the women's 
hospital : to the left of that are the boys' and girls' schools ; then 
behind the chapel are the preacher's house and prayer-room, and, 
in front of the chapel, the guest-room and chapel -keeper's rooms. 
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As the Women's Hospital has been first mentioned, we will 
visit that first. Not the penetralia, forbidden to the eyes of 
mankind, but the waiting-room, where the women congregate 
three mornings a week, and where they hear the Gospel while 
waiting their turn. The decorations of the room are all gifts 
from the native patients. On the left of the end wall is a 
tablet proclaiming that the "Western drugs bring life to man," 
and on the right, "Wizard hand and motherly heart," the 
latter being an attribute of the goddess of mercy. Lamps of 
varied shape have also been presented. The Bible woman sits 
to our left of the platform and a native nurse on the right. 
This maiden's face may reverse some of our notions as to the 
uncomely looks of the Chinese. And she is quite as good as 
her face indicates. 

Do the women listen to our preaching ? Yes, if we begin at 
their babes. The motherly heart responds when we notice 
them. 

" You are not poorly, are you ? " 

" No, but my little child is." 

" You have come a long way ? " 

" Yes, three or four miles." On her tiny feet, you know. 

"Do you love your child, then ? " What a question ! And 
what a look ! What a foreigner to ask ! " You do, I see. And 
do you know that you are some one's little child, and our Father- 
Mother in heaven cares for you just as you care for your baby ? " 
Then after a few more words, " Would you rather suffer than let 
your child suffer ? " Ah ! that they would ; the mother's heart is 
the same everywhere. " And do you know that it is the same 
with our good Father-Mother above ? God came to earth to suffer 
in our stead, to spare us the great suffering of all. Jesus died for 
our sins." A few more words, and then one of the little ones 
slips and tumbles in trying to toddle alone. Here is a commotion, 
tear-drying and comfort. Yes, and the rest of our sermon. " How 
can we be good ? Why, how does your child walk ? He or she 
takes a few steps, and then tumbles. That is how we walk the 
Heaven-road. But you put your hands under the child's arms, 
and now see how he can walk ! And so our Father-Mother holds 
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us up, and we grown folks — who are really little ones on the 
Heaven-road — can walk without tumbling. That is it. Now if you 
wish to hear any more, chat with our native sister about it, and 
come to a little meeting either Tuesday or Friday. They are all 
women there. And come to our worship next Worship Day. 
We will try and make room for you." 

" May we come ? " is the response. 

" Yes, of course you may. Good-day. Health to you and your 
babes." And so the little sermon is over. But we do want kindly 
and sisterly hands to lead these poor women to the services and 
to Christ. Could any work be more blessed to the lady herself, 
to the women, and more acceptable to the Lord Jesus ? 

Now let us cross the busy street, which extends three miles to 
the east, and one to the west, and enter a door nearly opposite, 
that of the Men's Hospital. 

The doctor is at present seeing out-patients. We will first visit 
the fine waiting-room, where a native helper is preaching, and 
where we hold our classes and prayer-meetings, giving a chance 
for the convalescent patients to join us, a privilege of which they 
avail themselves. No one can enter the hospital without seeing 
on the wall pictures, and learning from the brotherliness of the 
good doctor, and hearing in bedside chat or in this hall the love 
of the Lord Jesus. 

We now enter the dispensary. There is the doctor at his little 
table sounding a patient, and giving a prescription, which is made 
up by a native dispenser (trained by him) in the next room. The 
sick man has his head tied up, a good way of showing that he is 
in need of sympathy from friends. He clutches an umbrella and 
a bottle; the latter perhaps labelled " Cognac," or **St. Julien," or 
" So-and-so's Stout," or " Mixed Pickles." It has been bought in 
the street for a few cash. Please note, we missionaries are not 
all given to wine-bibbing or spirit-drinking, nor are our dreams 
disturbed by overdoses of Mixed Pickles ! If we were responsible 
for all the bottles sold in Hankow streets, we should all be 
patients suffering from acute dyspepsia and delirium tremens. We 
are a temperate lot ; but are the patients ? Will they take note of 
the new labels on the bottles as to " One wine-cup (an ounce) 
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three times a day ? " If one dose is good, will not two be twice as 
good ? Do not twice two make four, and twice one good result 
mean a double good? I have seen a native take fifty (native) 
pills for one dose. And he survived. Why should the foreigners 
be so particular ? 

Tablets from grateful patients adorn the archway passage outside 
as well as the walls of the dispensary, and a subscription list tells 
its cheering tale too. We are not \^ine-bibbers, I repeat, nor are 
all the patients killed by taking lotions internally, or by gulping 
down the whole contents of the bottle at once. 

Some names occur, not on subscription tablets so much as in 
our class books, and the leavening effect on whole neighbourhoods 
is very great. About ten thousand patients, men and women 
and children, are seen by our three doctors and other dispensers 
in our whole district annually. 

And now we will step through to have a look at the hospital 
proper. 

It stands on a fine plot of ground, and though it is larger than 
the women's hospital, and has one or two extra buildings, such 
as the opium ward, and the isolation ward for contagious diseases, 
there is space enough for a hospital twice its size. The land was 
bought by David Hill, and presented to the society. Like the 
women's hospital, the buildings reflect credit on their missionary- 
builders. In this case the plans were kindly presented by an 
architect friend in England. They were slightly modified for 
economic reasons ; but a fine structure, such as the extreme climate 
requires, is before us. Inside it is the best-fitted hospital in 
China. Plain iron bedsteads with wire-woven mattresses instead 
of hard boards, preach the Gospel of thorough kindness to those 
that need it, in the way they need it. These beds are cleanly 
and easily disinfected if necessary. And we do not scorn to 
ask the loan of one or two in case of sickness, or when*we 
have a rush of missionary visitors, as in District Synod time. 
The wisest economy has been manifested in the superior 
fittings which so aid the doctor, and which wear so well. 
Much of the expense was borne by the personal friends of 
Dr. Hodge. 
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Each patient who is strong enough raises himself on our 
entrance. And from the bright pictures on the walls we look 
around upon faces, pinched, it may be, and none of them 
quite lovely, but lit with smiles which would go some way to 
pay our generous friends the account which their Good Physician 
and ours declare to be His. A grateful smile from a heart thus 
prepared for the Word of eternal life, and the thousandfold 
Inasmuch, is not that payment? 

No charge is made* for medicine, but just about twopence a 
day for rice; and a small profit is made upon that, so cheaply 
do the Chinese live. You know they have just two meals a day, 
and in health eat more in quantity than we do. Our difficulty, 
when on Chinese diet, is that we cannot stuff as they do. Our 
food needs to be more concentrated and taken oftener than 
theirs, especially in the summer, when eating is not a delight, 
but rather a weariness to the flesh. 

In both hospitals there is a Samaritan Fund to help the poorest 
who cannot afford the twopence. And upstairs, there are also 
private rooms for the wealthier patients who can pay for 
them. 

That door on the left at the top of the stairs is the operating 
room. Let us go in. A curved table which can be adjusted 
in level and a large cabinet are the chief fittings. Inside the 
cabinet are knives and lancets, saws and tracheotomy tubes, and 
many other ferocious-looking weapons wherewith to attack the 
diseases which require surgical skill. You have seen enough ! 
Then look out of the window at the tumbledown huts and houses 
where the patients would have to be treated if it were not for 
such embodiments of Christian liberality as we find in this 
hospital. Ponds green and stagnant surround some of them, 
and even in the better-class houses there would be much to 
make the doctor despair. He would give one dose, and the 
patient would breathe in a thousand small doses of that which 
he is trying to combat. Sanitation is unknown, and the odours 
around are paralleled only by the foul malaria of heathenism. 

Now for the chapel. It is one of two in Hankow, built by 
the same generous friend in Southport. It is used for services 
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on Sunday, when we read a translation of the Litany. Otherwise, 
the service is very much like that in an English country chapel. 
The singing was once " confusion worse confounded,'' but now 
is in hearty unison. Years of labour from missionary musicians 
have been required to bring about this result, but the result is 
worth it all. It feels like Sunday to hear the pealing hymn, " Lord 
of the Sabbath hear our vows," or " Jesus shall reign where'er the 
sun," or others dear to us and to the Chinese alike. Yes, we 
have much the same hymns, and of latter years have been using a 
fine Union Hymnbook of three hundred and sixty hymns, trans- 
lated or revised or composed direct into Chinese by Dr. Griffith 
John, and by some members of our own mission and others. No 
European hymnbook, perhaps, is in general use over such a wide 
area in public worship, unless it be Wesley's (Sankey's not being 
reckoned). 

On weekdays, as now, preaching to outsiders is going on. 
The chapels are opened from noon till dusk. Putting together 
the London Mission chapels and our own — and few know the 
difference — there are nearly a million outsiders hearing the Word 
in these three cities alone in the course of a year. Oh for a 
million daily prayers from England to help us ! Remember that 
when you rise in the morning there is some one preaching at 
Hankow, to say nothing of other places in the far East. There 
is just seven and a half hours' difference between Hankow or 
Canton and our own land. Do put up a real and earnest prayer 
every morning. It will help you, it will help us, and it will help 
our Lord's kingdom. 

The folks listen as long as two hours at a time, and some of 
them start up on their feet with interest as the old, old story is 
told. And then, when the preacher has had a good time, many 
will come up to the platform to buy the little books supplied by 
our Central China Tract Society, or the Gospels and Testaments 
provided by the British and Foreign or the American Bible . 
Society. All are under' cost price, and the Testaments are the 
cheapest and easiest read books to be found in the Chinese 
language. 

Our audiences come from all parts of China, and so by spoken 
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message and printed book we are influencing many a spot through- 
out the vast empire. 

Some of the hearers stay for a chat afterwards, and some come 
to the evening meetings, and very cheering results have followed. 
The much preaching, let me repeat, needs to be followed up by 
much prayer, and you in England can give that. Will you ? 

From the chapei we go across the road once more, but in at a 
further door, to visit the Blind School and almshouses erected 
by David Hill. 

In China, the blind are very numerous, about one in every 
six hundred, it has been computed by'Miss Gordon Gumming. 
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Like English youngsters the little toddlers of China find a pleasing 
recreation in the manufacture of " little dirt pies " ; but unlike our 
children, they are not brought into daily contact with soap and 
water, and the neglect of the daily wash may mean a constant 
irritation for the eyes, rendering them more liable to disease. 
Ophthalmia is very frequent, and there is no chemist's shop like 
ours round the corner, neither have native doctors any real remedy 
for that complaint. Then among the methods practised by these 
native doctors is that of inoculation for small-pox, the calf lymph 
being inserted up the nostrils ; and this often involves the eyes. 
So beside those that are born blind, there are those blinded by 
neglect, by ophthalmia, and by inoculation. Once hopelessly 
Wind, the girls become beggars on the streets, and there is but one 
occupation open to the youths thus afflicted, and that is f(»ttune- 
telling. 

In 1889, an American missionary who had adqpted what he 
thought a Scriptural mode of life, travelled a thousand miies cm 
foot from Peking in the garb of a Chinese coolie, and arrived in 
Hankow to help forwaid some work for the relief of the blind 
there. He was warmly welcomed by David Hill, and by a young 
half-blind Chinaman, named Yii, who years before, during the 
great famine of 1877-9, ^*^ ^^*^ rescued from destitution by Ae 
American missionary in the north. With this Yii for native 
helper, Mr. Crossette, the traveller referred to, gathered around 
him half a dozen blind boys into Mr, Hill's school, and started 
them on an ad^^ltation of the Braille system of reading. The 
New Testament was written out in this style, and the boys» who 
now number about a score, began to learn off the books by heart. 
At the present time, with an English layman for teacher, they lue 
learning such things as basket-making and knitting, a lady or two 
helping them to learn the latter. Several of them vask^ seccom- 
plished scholars and workmen, and one of them has begun to 
preach. The funds have been largely supplied by David HiU^ 
but other friends help to support a few of the boys. 

As we enter, we find them engaged with their Uttte bhuit 
bradawls making the dots through tough paper by means of a 
"^ame to guide the fingers, or else learning the Scriptures by 
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passing their finger-tips over the signs thus formed. Study over, 
they will work at baskets or stockings, which will help to earn 
their daily rice. They are happy and bright ; and some of them 
have the Light of the Lord shining in their hearts. 

The Almshouses furnish a home for six or eight old members, 
who bless the Lord that He has found a shelter for them in their 
declining days. 

And now we will visit the Boys' and Girls' Schools on the 
old compound. Some of these children are the sons and 
daughters of our members, but others are from outside homes. 
The teaching is free, but does not cost the mission much. A 
native teacher is employed in each, who, with a happy freedom 
from nerves, superintends the shouting of the appointed tasks 
from sunrise to sunset. Yes, those are the school hours for 
the boys, at any rate, and such is the method in both schools. 
The only quiet time is when the scholars are writing instead of 
learning by rote. On behalf of the shouting method, there 
is this to be said, that a child cannot possibly shout from a book 
and whisper to his or her fellow at the same time. 

The talking language has, of course, been mastered by the 
scholars. Except when using bad language, which is awfully 
prevalent in China, they can all speak correctly. No one makes 
a grammatical mistake, for there is no grammar in the Chinese 
tongue. 

It is writing and the written language which they study here. 
The written language is chiefly classical, and as different from 
ordinary speech as Latin would be to us. Add to that the fact 
of the early classics being engraved on stone, and we can see 
that the style is naturally terseness itself. It is like Latin 
telegrams would be, if we can imagine such things. 

There is no alphabet in Chinese, but instead, the characters 
(which are largely worn-down pictures) are classed under two 
hundred and fourteen headings. Thus three splashes on the left 
of any character show that some liquid, such as oil or wine, is 
intended, or some piece of water, such as lake, river, sea, or 
ocean. Having such a character we tijrn up the dictionary 
to find the " three splash-water radical,*' and count the rest 
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of the strokes. If they be six, for instance, we look down the six 
column, and find the sound and meaning of the character in 
question. 

Our little scholars have no dictionary, but take their books, 
listen while the teacher gives the sounds, and learn them without 
any idea of their meaning. That is reserved for later years. 

The books used are Chinese compositions or our own transla- 
tions. Both are learned off by rote, the former unexplained 
except to advanced pupils ; the latter are unfolded by the Chris- 
tian teacher or by the English missionary in his visits to the 
school or his preachings from the pulpit, or in a Junior Society 
Class, to which the greater part of the scholars belong. The 
words of the Lord Jesus are thus familiar to them all, and His 
Name is dear to more than a few of them. One or two very 
bright scholars have gone from this elementary school to the 
High School in Wuchang. 

As we enter, the shouting of tasks stops, the scholars all rise, 
and the teacher comes forward with a bow. He inquires your 
names, and one must make some answer. Let me see. Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson. Peh, Chii, and Lo will have to do — not 
very near, but within a mile or so of the leading English 
syllable. So we four make four profound bows, and I reply, 
"This is Signior Peh, that Signior Chii, and the other Signior 
Lo," which is a sign for his wish that we may all be seated. 

We press the teacher to sit while we stand and look on, and 
it needs much pressing. He struggles with an upward force of 
gravitation, but at length does so. We ask him to call up one 
of the boys to repeat his task, open the book on the first page, 
and tell the scholar to begin. It ought to have been to "fire 
away " ; for, turning his back to the table that he shall not look 
at his book, he goes off like a string of Chinese crackers with 
Yapehlahantiheuyihtapititszsenjesuchiteutichapuchitsaishamien, 
etc., etc., etc. 

How heathenish ! Heathenish, my dear friend ! That is the 
first verse of the New Testament. Where were you brought up ? 

"That will do, my lad." And the firing stops. Clever lad, that, 
only we must not say it to his face, except in English. 
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And now look at their writing. The teacher writes a few 
large characters on a thin piece of Chinese blotting-paper (nev^r 
used for blotting, you understand, but all the writing-paper is 
more or less absorbent); then the scholar wraps it up neatly 
in a piece which is much thinner, and traces over it with a pen- 
brush held perpendicularly. Easy enough, you say ! Just try 
it. No patching up, mind. One stroke for each stroke of the 
teacher's. It would take you years to write like that lad does. ''* 

So by shouting and writing, the lads have to get at the tips of 
their tongues and at the tips of their brush-pens some four 
thousand odd characters to have a smattering of education. You 
are proud that " on your birth has smiled " an English mother. 
Be thankful, too, is one of the many lessons to be learnt in a 
visit to a Chinese school. Perhaps that thankfulness will be 
intensified when we have paid a call next door at the Qirls' 
School. 

We bow ourselves out of this door into that, and find a similar 
adornment on the table here as on that of the boys' school. 
" One piecee bamboo," of course, as a necessary incentive to 
diligence. Yes, but a brass water-pipe as well, by which com- 
plicated triumph of inventive genius the lady teacher as well 
as the gentleman next door may soothe what stands her in the 
stead of nerves. 

What, smoke ! Yes. We are in the land where, if the ladies 
were to adopt bicycles, they would not have to modify their 
costume at all, for none here wear long robes except for visiting 
purposes, and where the women smoke their mild water-cooled 
tobacco (at 3d. per pound) as well as the men. If this were 
a cottage, the hostess might perhaps offer you, ladies and all, a 
whiff from the social calumet. " Horrors ! " exclaim the lady 
friends, " how heathenish ! " Nay, the teacher and the hostess 
are members of society. 

Well, this is topsy-turvy dom ! The women's dress comes 
nearer to the pattern of our men than does the men's, and the 
principal of an academy for young ladies smokes ! 

All the girls and, practically, all the women native to central 
China have bound feet. It is not a case of a lady of fashion 
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being supported in her totterings by two attendants ; for here the 
attendants would have bound feet as well. A bad and cruel 
custom, and one that has been in favour for one thousand three 
hundred years ; adopted, by the way, long after bound waists had 
been a discarded fashion at court, as an old Chinese book affirms 
they were — for men as well as women. 

Efforts are being made to stop the custom. Edicts have been 
issued by the Manchu emperors in vain, but Christianity is 
making a beginning in the matter. 

The little girls are brave to bear the bandaging as they do. 
An Englishman seldom sees them crying from that reason, but 
sad stories reach our ladies, and sad cases come into our hospital. 
It has been computed that one out of every ten die from disease 
thus started. 

Besides the teaching, which is very similar to that in the boys' 
school, these interesting maidens before us are taught various 
forms of needlework. It is not necessary to give them lessons 
in cookery, as nearly every young girl and nearly every young 
man among the middle classes has learnt that accomplishment. 

They are nice girls, and if we were only able to retain all of 
them for a few years longer, might become, as some will become, 
good Christian helpmeets in the homes of the future. But half 
the girls are already betrothed to boys they have never seen, and 
some to boys in outside homes. They are not from Christian 
households themselves, for of course our members are ceasing 
to betroth their daughters outside the Church. We are glad to 
get outsiders^ children as well as our own into the schools, for 
they will receive impressions of the reality and the kindness of 
the Lord Jesus which can never be erased. Yet their lot will be 
pathetic. In after years we may have little contact with many 
of them except perhaps in passing through some country village, 
or when sickness compels them to come to the hospital. We 
can only follow up the good work done here by our prayers, and, 
again, you can help in this. 

It will be a help when we have a girls* boarding school, 
which has been so long contemplated, and the completion of 
■ ' 'rh was one of David Hill's last wishes. A really educated 
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Christian woman among the native members is a priceless treasure 
to the Church. 

Meanwhile, we have much good to say of such genial and 
useful women as the wife of our native preacher, who lives in 
the little house behind the chapel, opposite the door from which 
we now emerge. And in many a member's home a good wife 
and mother and neighbour' has a winning influence in the home 
and on the families near. 

And there are endless possibilities in women's work here, 
arising from the fact that every door is literally open. It is a 
Western peculiarity to keep the street door shut, and the zenana 
system of imprisonment for women is unknown in China, except 
perhaps in the homes of the wealthy. And into these recesses 
an English lady would be welcomed, with no restrictions at all 
as to her telling about the Lord and His love. With regard 
to the mass of native women, they are outside their open doors 
in the warmer weather, their appetite for chatting is perpetual, 
and those groups with the little ones around might all of them 
hear the Good News if we had English ladies enough and 
Christian native women enough. If the whole Church every- 
where took to praying without ceasing, Chinese possibilities alone 
might supply us with fascinating topics, not for an occasional 
missionary prayer-meeting or a daily petition, but for every hour 
of the day. 

The women of China saved, the next generation would be 
secured, for the mother's influence is great indeed. 

And now we will begin our journey to Wuchang, first going 
a hundred yards along the main street of Hankow, then down an 
alley, then taking a boat, and so gain a varied impression or two 
of the wonderful town in which we have noted such scope for 
mission work. 

One step takes us out into a scene of busiest life. We note 
that the Main Street of Hankow is granite-paved, and that it 
would be twenty feet wide but for numerous stalls and stands 
along its sides. The remaining space is thronged like the 
footway of one of the bridges of London ; but besides the foot 
passengers are sedan-chairs, an occasional wheelbarrow, and a 
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rider on horseback. It need not surprise us that there are so 
few women about. It would be difficult for the gentler sex to 
make way in such a crowd. A few there are, and look, there is 
a lady in a sedan, whose elaborate toilet shows that she is out 
visiting. " Look," means " Look out," for the chair-bearers cannot 
stop or make way for us. We must do so for them. And oh, 
the babble of noise, and oh, the odours ! Look out, or yoii will 
tumble over that dirty black pig. Look out the other side, fhere 
is a bucket-carrier. It is all " Look out ! " 

Pedlars of all sorts pass us, each with his drum-rattle or 
bell or little gong ; merchants, scholars, beggars, priest-monks ; 
faces almost attractive, faces wholly cunning and repellent, 
bearded old men, and the vocal small boy — a wonderful variety 
show. 

And look at the signboards ! Are they not curious and pictur- 
esque ? — some vertical, some suspended, some standing between 
two blocks of stone or wood, horizontal and hanging across the 
street. All colours are represented, but black and gold are the 
favourite ones. 

And the shops. Some of them are really fine. You will 
hardly see higher shop-fronts in England, for here the upstairs 
apartments are inere lofts. They have no very broad frontage, 
but many of them go back a long way. They are suggestive 
of arcades rather than shops. Plate-glass is unknown ; a few 
shops have glazed shutters, but the greater number are quite 
open to the street, and we can see as much of the goods and the 
customers within as a passing glance can give us. To stop would 
be to gather a crowd, as in a strong solution of any chemical a 
small fragment of anything for nucleus means that the solution 
begins to crystallise out at once. And such a company as our 
honourable selves would soon block the street if we did not keep 
moving on. 

But whole years fail to exhaust the interest one feels in these 
wonderful vistas of curious signboards and surging humanity. 
There is always something fresh to be seen, and the various 
hours of the day and night give variety to the curious picturesque- 
nesF ng panorama. A midnight walk when the streets 
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are quiet, is a wonderful revelation of the possibilities of weirdness. 
The shadows are ghostly then 

Now sharp to the right into that narrow alley If you know 
Yarmouth ihis alley will recall one of the narrower rows as 
the main street recalls the broad row there Chinese cities 
are just made up of ' rows broad or narrow and those which 




survive at Yarmouth remind us that we have emerged from a 
state of things not so very different. Breadth of street is a 
modern innovation in Western countries. Eastern streets, in- 
cluding those of the cities in the Holy Land, are not proverbially 
broad. 

Whitewashed walls'and doors. This is the view down the 
alley we have entered, with huts at the end where the poorer liva. 
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And beyond the huts, the landing stage, or bit of bank where 
boats ply for hire, and where we embark. The boatman pulls in 
English fashion until we are free from the other craft around, and 
then adopts that face-forward method of rowing which has been 
found necessary on the crowded rivers of China. We leave 
behind us the archway-temple at which we landed a while ago, 
and with the help of the current are carried along at a respectable 
speed. Tortoise Hill and iron works, of course, on the right, 
and low-built cottages alternating with salt depots and such-like 
large buildings ; while on the left, the long river frontage of 
Hankow. 

Four miles of boats, all shapes and sizes, line that frontage. 
Some are for local trade, but most belong to other provinces. 

Not far from the mouth of the river, the waters take a double 
bend, in the inner angle of which we have a peep at the main 
street with its tea-shops of several stories, a temple to the ancient 
demigod, who is supposed to control the waters that they shall not 
wash away the whole street at that bend ; and on the steps down 
to the river there are scores, perhaps hundreds, of folks in Chinese 
indigo-blue, giving a hint to our powers of realisation as to the 
great population of the province as a whole, and Hankow in 
particular. And behind that bend is our second Hankow chapel, 
where, in the very thick of the crowded streets, the means of 
salvation is proclaimed daily. Beyond that is the London 
Mission chapel. There is room enough for both,'^nd for others — 
plenty of room. 

From this point to the mouth of the river the shops and 
houses have been burnt down more than once in the last ten 
years. A Chinese fire is a wonderful sight. Our fires are chiefly 
smoke ; here they are largely flame — flame which makes it light 
enough to read a long way oft'. Most suggestively sad is a Chinese 
fire on the edge of a river like this. There is the glare, and all 
the destruction to life and property, and just below is the water, 
enough, far more than enough, to quench it all ; but the means to 
apply it are wanting. A picture of a great reality— characters and 
lives in process of destruction in the flames of sin, with the river 
f God's grace so near. Oh for means to apply the Water of 




Salvation! Means) there are. Then oh for more means, and 
more^still ! 

Large boats in which mandarins and grandees', travel are 
anchored just below the bend. They are well built, of consider- 
able length, and with many windows on either side. And behind 
them is the mutual aid society of houses, all leaning one against 
another. Their foundations are poles which go some distance 
under the water, as the current has washed away the ground on 
which they once stood. 

Leaving the Han, we notice the great accumulation of boats 
anchored at the mouth, narrowing the never loo broad river by 
half its width. Here on the left, too, is the chief ferry, which we 
passed when going up to the Tortoise Hill. It is called the 
Dragon King Temple. We see that decorations are being put 
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up. A grandee from Wuchang is expected. Our own inherent 
grandeeship is not yet recognised, or we might flatter ourselves 
that the bunting was to celebrate our auspicious visit to these 
parts. Truly, the Chinese have much to learn ! 

And now we cross the broad Yangtse. It is calm to-day, but 
it can be very stormy, a veritable Son of Ocean, and the boats are 
all innocent of keel. Sometimes the waves are so high that a 
signal is put up by the authorities, forbidding boats of any 
description to cross. Every sudden storm seems to overturn 
some boats, and the life-boat stations along the shores are not for 
mere Qrnament. It is a favourite illustration among our native 
preachers to speak of the Gospel as a life-boat in which they bav^ 
embarked, and into which they invite and ejrilreat <H^<^^rtlSb 
fQllow. And the current suggjests aitbther illustrati6h*whic)i'^4i8b 
appears to all who live so tiear the river. 

It is so easy to glide down with tl^e current, but easy to sail 
against it when the wind is fair and the sail fully up. The Holy 
Spirit (invisible, like the wind) can help us to overcome evil 
tendencies if we pray continually. Prayer is to us what hoisting, 
the sail is to the boatman. And thus all needed Truth is best 
illustrated by familiar things around. Making daily life into a 
book of suggestions we succeed best* in China, and perhaps in 
England too. 

A number of semi-foreign boats attract our attention. They 
are taking in cargoes of timber for down-river trade. These are 
called by the Portugese word Lorcha. The bamboo cross -piedes 
are retained on the sails of these otherwise familiarly-shaped boats. 
And there is much to be said for the Chinese fashion of sail. It is 
so easy to hoist and to lower, and as an officer in the navy once 
remarked, we may have to adopt a modification of it some day in 
places where sudden storms are frequent. Every British house- 
boat adopts this style here. There are good reasons for some 
Chinese peculiarities. 

The walls of Wuchang confront us. Parts of them date back 
to our Norman conquest, but of course our little bit of the 
old Roman wall of London eclipses such antiquity as that. Here, 
however, these bits are part of the wall which is still an essential 
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feature of Chinese cities, and the Temple Bars of Wuchang close 
in real earnest at sundown. No admittance then under any cir- 
cumstances — except, etc., etc. It is absolutely impossible to get in 
—but folks do. That is as Chinese as the walls. Many a matter 
is hermetically sealed, with just a little loophole left. It is a 
phenomenon found in 
various subjects, physi- 
I, and social 
At a certain railway 
station in 
Passengers are strictly 
forbidden to i 




minutes by 
going across the 
coal yard. "Strictly 
rbidden," and a special 
ticket collector is seen stand- 
ing there to take their tickets as they do so. That is a bit of 
China proper, more Chinese than any-cup of tea we have taken 
at our English tables of late years. 

The boats in the foreground, the walls behind, and the Serpent 
Hill crowned with temples behind that, do look very Chinese. 

And now we step on shore, and make our way among the water- 
carriers to the gate of the Placid Lake. We should say green 
pond ; but we are in China, you see. We enter at the barbican 
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gate, which used to be a feature of our large cities, as the street 
of that name in London testifies. Then through the gate proper, 
which is a veritable tunnel. Between this and the supplementary 
gate outside, we note the guard-houses for soldiers. Now through 
a bit of main street, and then sharp to the right into a road 
of private houses, where no local board has anything to chaise 
for rates. It has been paved once, and is washed every time it 
rains heavily. Scavengers abound. Not dustmen with carts. Oh 
dear no ! Just dogs and pigs. The Chinese character for home 
is a pig under a shelter — " the gintleman that pays the rint,'' you 
know; and to the pigs emerging from such shelter the task of 
street-cleaning is largely referred ! And the dogs. We are in no 
danger of forgetting these never ** dumb animals." They seem 
to be continually smelling the blood of an Englishman whenever 
we take our walks abroad. 

Down an odorous alley to the left, sharp to the right, straight 
on past shanties which are not held under any such restriction as 
a repairing lease, up a slight incline, and we are on a newish em- 
bankment with a grove of willows and peach-trees on either side. 
It forms the boundary of dark pond waters — ^a placid lake, I mean 
— beyond which is a picturesque Chinese guild, and a large 
college of Western learning and such like. After putting 
numberless barriers in the way of a high school, which Mr. 
Barber came out to start — and succeeded by dint of long patience 
— Chinese officialdom has found such things necessary, and the 
Japanese war has intensified that tardy conviction. 

The embankment terminates in a zigzag which does its best to 
break the record for unwholesome stench. Emerging from which, 
we see before us a small semi-foreign-built house. Our ordained 
native pastor lives there. In a native house on that spot once 
lived David Hill. We enter, and are received with something 
more than the politeness of China by our valued friend, whose 
wife, son, and daughters do their best to make us feel at home; 
first quieting the inevitable small crowd outside. 

An instance may be given of Pastor Chii's powers of repartee 
which, being sanctified to the service of the kingdom, make him 
so valuable a colleague in this literary city. 
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David Hill had returned from his second furlough in England, 
and Pastor Chii was our guest at dinner. We were dining in 
English style with knives and forks. Taking up one of these 
latter, Mr. Hill said in Chinese, "I was dining once with the 
sister of one of our statesmen, when she took up a four-pronged 
fork like this, and said, ' Mr. Hill, I want to pick a quarrel with 
you. This fork is a sign that we have at last touched civilisation. 
Before we were civilised, we used a three-pronged fork. It is 
still found in our kitchens. A relic of barbarism survives on our 
tables in the shape of a two-pronged (carving) fork. But what 
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am I to say of your unmitigated heathen with their single prongs ? * 
What do you say to that, Pastor Chii ? " 

" I should say that, according to the honourable lady's own 
reckoning, some of the very poorest in our insignificant land can 
claim to be at the head of civilisation," he replied ; and holding 
up his five fingers, added, " They use a five-pronged fork." 

Bowing ourselves out of the house of our clever and spiritually- 
minded native pastor, we go through a little bit of side street 
into the " Long Street," a main artery of Wuchang. And we are 
just in time to see a Lord Mayor's Show. 

Our Lord Mayor of London only treats himself to a show once 
a year, and some folks think that unnecessary. But here, each 
mandarin is obliged to have one each time he goes out into 
the street, or the folks would not reverence him. A Chinese 
Lord Mayor in the street without his show would be as dreadful 
as a bishop walking about in his shirt-sleeves. 

And it is a show. First come the small boys (what would the 
world do without them ?), each with bare feet, ragged knicker- 
bockers, a gorgeous red coat, a golden crown on their heads 
(made of gilt paper), two long pheasant plumes waving above that, 
and a wand in their right hand with another plume attached to 
that. Then the bearers of great red umbrellas, enormous fans, 
and red boards on which the titles and former offices of the great 
man are written in letters of gold. Then perhaps a few soldiers, 
and lictors ; and then the grand Lord Mayor's carriage, otherwise 
his sedan-chair, with its silver knob (made of tin), and its six 
bearers ; then more soldiers, lictors with their long, narrow, cricket- 
bat-shaped bamboos, a chair or two; then the final contingent 
of small boys, and the show has gone by. Whether it be possible 
in China to be both grand and comfortable at the same time we 
can only guess; but I fancy you would hardly care for such 
grandeur as that being an absolute necessity whenever you went 
out from your residence anywhere. This of course was a high 
mandarin, or he would not have had so many attendants; but 
every mandarin must have a bodyguard of the " rag, tag, and 
bobtail" element to make up the dowdily grand frame to his 
official picture. 
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To complete the subject, let us put on an invisible coat and 
enter one of the many Courts ol Law, which abound in this 
centre of officialdom. A lesser court will do for our purpose. 

First we are impressed by the appearance of the great doors 
of entrance, and the approach to the court generally, or if we are 
not, it is from no fault of the builders and decorators thereof 
Opposite the big wooden doors is a most remarkable pamtmg on 
a wall, whose chief figure seems to be a combination of halt 
a dozen wild beasts and reptiles from the Zoo It is an unwieldy 
monster on four legs, with scales in place of hairs it is drawn 
in defiance of all known laws of anatomy and perspective, and is 
engaged in the peaceful enterprise of trjing to swallow the 
moon, or a red ball meant to represent that orb of placidity 
It is meant to look ugly, for it represents a covetous spirit, and is 
painted there so that the mandarin may at least keep his love 
of silver within working limits 

Then the doors themselves are adorned with large pictures 
of "door gods," guardians of the portal We find a second 
edition of the door gods upon the next pair of doors and perhaps 
on a third pair ; so the portals of justice ought to be as well 
guarded as painted 
warriors can guard 
them. 

Right before us at 
the far end is the 
court, which looks 
small and meagre 
compared with the 
approach thereto. A 
case is going on; a 
criminal kneels be- 
fore the judge, kneels 
and knocks his head 
upon the ground. 
On the right is the 
scholar whose goods 
he is accused of steal- 
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ing. The plaintiff is sitting because he is a scholar ; otherwise, 
he might have to kneel as well as the prisoner. Two lictors 
stand behind the wretched man on the ground. Their bamboo 
staves are in readiness to administer the number of blows thought 
proper under the circumstances. An attendant stands on one 
side of the mandarin, and a secretary the other, the latter, 
pen in hand, to record the evidence. The stolen goods appear 
on the table wrapped up in a coloured handkerchief which 
is sealed cross and across with the official seal, and in the centre 
of all is the great man sitting at table. 

Whatever the decision, he will have his picking. It may be 
that the robber has already sent him a present to delay pro- 
ceedings, and that the plaintiff has sent him a larger one to hurry 
matters on. Of course a further present will be expected when 
the case is ended. 

And however the lictors may do their work, they are the 
friends of the accused. The system of making policemen of the 
lowest rascals means that there is hardly any undiscovered crime 
in China. It is only a question of the mandarin's willingness to 
convict. 

When a robbery occurs the police are threatened, and if the 
mandarin is in earnest, and they do not produce the criminal, 
they are beaten. Of course, they may have had a present 
from their fellow-rascals to make it worth their while to bear 
that. 

Not far from our Wuchang mission premises, a native nurse 
in the employ of one of the missionaries was walking along the 
street with six cash-bills in her hand. These were snatched away 
by some one in the crowd, and she returned to complain to her 
master, who sent his card to the nearest mandarin. Before night, 
those identical six bills were returned. Could our honest 
detectives have done that in a neighbourhood as crowded as any 
part of London ? 

And now we will enter our Wuchang flission Compound 
and look around. It is almost opposite the alley where our native 
pastor lives. 

One step inside a Chinese-looking door, and we have before 
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us what might be a chapel anywhere in England. It looks 
homelike to us ; a little strange to the Chinese, perhaps, but to 
the ordinary Chinese mind variety is charming, and to the masses 
a " foreign style " hall may have attractions which a native pattern 
one would not. We have been taught that the Chinese populace 
is intensely conservative. If it be at all so, it is when the populace 
is under the control of the literati, whether the ordinary scholars 
or the scholarly with rewards of rulership over so many cities for 
their scholarship. But in a centre where half the Chinese are 
dressed in Lancashire calicoes, their abhorrence of things foreign 
seems to be little more than a tradition which we hold in a very 
conservative style. And foreign-style buildings have many 
advantages. They may have adequate foundations, may be built 
solidly upon those foundations, and may have four complete walls 
instead of the general three. For better or for worse, the building 
is somewhat foreign. And as we enter we find that it is well 
decorated. Around its semi-Gothic windows there is tasteful 
scroll work telling of a designer among our lay brethren. And 
right in front of us are the Ten Commandments in the approved 
Chinese colours. 

It suggests worship to us and to the Christian Chinese, and 
is the more of an advertisement to the outsiders from noon each 
day of the week till dusk. And it is sometimes thronged with 
boys from the new cotton mills, among whom there is a good 
work going on. 

Behind is the vestry and dispensary in one, where medicine 
is dispensed to aching bodies, and where prayers are wont to be 
made for the spiritual health of the masses. 

Coming out of the side door we have the residence for the 
English missionaries, built by David Hill, who with others has 
been architect and overseer as well as missionary in general. 
From the upstairs verandahs we gain a good view of a lotus 
pond with temples and dwellings beyond ; and after refreshment 
below, we slip out of the back gate and go a few yards into the 
High School compound. 

Oh the obstruction put in the way of our getting part of this 
land ! The vendor was kept in prison, or in the wooden cage 
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called by that name, for two years, the authorities knowing well 
that to punish an innocent man would be pain enough for us. 
And to tie our hands against interference, the man was not 
imprisoned on the charge of selling the land, but on some other 
point concocted by the serpentine minds of the ministers who 
own the dragon as the type of their sovereign lord. 

But much of this sort of obstruction is now a thing of the 
past. The Japanese war has not been without its effect on 
China. An old Spanish dramatist sings : 

More 
The battle's loss may profit those who lose, 
Than victory advantage those who win. 

And it does seem as though China will gain at any rate as 
much from her defeat as the highly self-conscious Japanese from 
their brilliant success. 

The High School is full now, and many candidates have been 
refused both here and in the High School bf the American 
Protestant Episcopalians at the other end of the city. The 
sons of mandarins and others do not come here to learn 
Christian doctrine, but being here they show Httle or no 
unwillingness to learn it, and both by the daily school lessons 
and by the characters of the English missionaries who teach, 
yes, and the lives of the Christian scholars who have come here 
from our elementary schools, impressions are made which can 
never be removed from their minds and hearts. 

You ought to know the assistant master. I can hardly go 
into detail, [for he may see this little book. He is the first of 
our members who has learnt to read English, and his progress 
and that of a once little fellow I used to know, now pupil 
teacher, is certainly hopeful, for ours is a difficult language for 
the Chinese. But both are Christians, and Christians first of all. 
A little before Mr. Barber left, his head boy came to him and 
asked to be allowed to preach. Not on Sundays, he explained, 
so much as on the weekdays, where it would be deemed less 
honourable, that thus he might himself be saved from pride of 
scholarship, and might assure those who looked up to him among 
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the sons of the well-born that they had an out-and-out Christian 
to deal with. It was almost like the head boy of an English 
High School asking to be allowed to take his turn under the 
lamp-post in witnessing for the Lord Jesus. And the term High 
School is no mere term, for the pupil teacher in 1894 gained 
the head prizes in Euclid, algebra, higher arithmetic, physics, 
and Scripture. 

God bless our coming teachers and preachers from among the 
classes of our Wuchang High School is a fitting prayer with which 
to end our chat about the Three Cities of Central China. 
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part IL 

SOME TOWNS AND VILLAGES OF CENTRAL 

CHINA. 

WOULD you like to know the charm of travelling in a 
native boat down the wide Yangtse from Hankow? 
That will be the most interesting, though not the most com- 
fortable method of visiting the south-eastern part of our Central 
China district. 

First catch your boat. There are thousands anchored at the 
mart of Central China, but not all would suit us, and not all 
are free to travel in our direction. A boat in which we can 
just sit upright may be had to Yanglo. That will do for us, 
and we will hire a larger one at Yanglo for the rest of the journey. 
These particular boats are all anchored near the British part 
of Hankow, and thence we travel in an ordinary ferry boat. 

There is a settled " custom " in the charges for that particular 
twenty miles, so we have a basis of appeal. After much shout- 
ing, and not a little haggling, we almost get the sort of boat 
we want that is almost at our price. Not quite ; so we tell our 
boatman to row us down further; when, competition being 
the soul of business, the boatman relents and waves his hand for 
us to come back. With a quotation of the proverb, " Man's 
heart is never satisfied ; the snake swallowed the elephant," 
the house-boy reproves the boatman for his covetousness, and 
assists us on board. What particular snake is referred to, and 
what throes of dyspepsia his too generous diet caused him, 
history does not relate. But it is a useful proverb, all the same. 
And the boatman becomes polite at once. 

He pulls up his little grappling iron, pushes the boat out with 
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his boat-hook, and we are off. The charge is about ninepence, 
and the boat has two men, the captain and his first mate, on 
board. Not much ; but then we must not " spoil the custom," 
especially as this particular journey has to be made pretty often. 

The grandeur of the English-style houses and steamers of 
British Hankow is nowhere more apparent than from a native 
boat We see them almost through Chinese eyes. And the 
large Chinese salt-junks with their Gothic sails look powerfully 
picturesque. 

Now we are in the power of the current, and with a £ur wind, 
not too strong, the journey may be a pleasant one. We unroll 
our bedding, which has a cotton-wool interior, with a native 
sheet one side and a bit of red serge the other. This will 
save our bones from aching too much ; for even the " soft side " 
of a board will in the end discover to us any sharp angles we 
may happen to possess. It is well, also, to have a book to read, 
as four or five hours have to be filled up. If we are able to 
read a Chinese book, so much the better; the frame suits the 
picture. 

Then between whiles we may chat with the boatman, who is 
always ready for such a change of thought. And we may 
gradually introduce the Gospel, and he is not averse to hear 
about that. It has, at any rate, secured him a customer for the 
half-day. That may be his way of looking at it. We must not 
expect to find a man yearning for light. And if we were to ask 
him what he meant by the ** Light of Asia," first spending a 
quarter of an hour in explaining what Asia meant, he would give 
the answer which any Buddhist priest-monk would give when we 
had spent twenty minutes in explaining the term Asia to him. 
The answer would be, " Devoe's paraffin oil." 

"Materialistic," you say. Yes, but a fact. We are in the 
midst of a materialistic people. " That is not first which is 
spiritual, but that which is natural ; " but, by the grace of God, 
some dimly-discerned spiritual things may be perceived by our 
boatman before the journey is over. " In climbing a hill, begin 
at the foot," says the Chinese proverb. So we must adapt our 
selves to the circumstances, being thankful to get a hearing anyhow.. 
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The wind is just right to-day, but it is sometimes the reverse. 
And in returning by native boat from Yanglo, both wind and 
current may be so against us that the journey may take twelve 
hours. Then it may rain, or perhaps snow, and the little mat 
covering, open at both ends, is the only protection the boat 
affords. It is not all comfort, you see, on native boats, nor all 
plain sailing. 

The shores are so flat, that anything, however low, in the shape 
of a hill is welcome. And the Green Hill is pointed out to us on 
the right. By force of association, we immediately recall the 
words — 

There is a green hill far away, 
Without a city wall, 

for so it is. And if we were on the river in the early morn before 
sunrise when that low hill stands out grey against the lighter blue 
grey, and watched until the sun leaped forth from over that bit 
of undulating darkness, we should feel a poem, if we did not 
make one. That " green hill without a city wall " is the place 
where the Sun rose to gladden a dark world. 

The Green Hill is left behind, and, after an hour or two, we see, 
far ahead, other low hills with houses upon them. That is the 
town of Yanglo. If the Yangtse has gone down from its mid-year 
level, we shall have to go on shore there, and get our traps carried 
three miles inland. But the boatman says there is just water 
ei^ough to connect the lakes with (he river, and so we can go by 
bV)at almost to the door of the cottage which is reserved for our 
use when we want it. 

The telegraph posts on the left bank almost suggest a coming 
train, but the day of railways is at present in the very earliest 
dawn. Telegraph posts have been up for some years, and the 
natives are so familiar with them, that in one part a Chinaman, 
looking up at the wires, said to a passing Englishman, "Do 
you have this sort of thing in your country, Mr. Foreigner?" 
The Englishman's reply has not been recorded. Perhaps language 
failed him. 

Now we leave the river to enter a narrow winding canal, a 
veritable watersnake, whose wavelets might well be scales. 
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As we near the shores of the lake there are comparisons for 
the eye with Scripture times. There is a man ploughing with 
an ox — not " a yoke of oxen," for he cannot afford two, but follow- 
ing a wooden plough as like those of Scripture times as can be. 
Double the oxen, and you have a model for a picture of Elisha. 
The man looks up, looks at us and smiles. Why, he is So-and- 
so, one of our members. And there come the children from our 
particular village ; and some have come to know the Saviour, 
none forbidding them. He has taken them up in His arms, laid 
His hands upon them and blessed them. There's a Scripture 
parallel for you. 

And now we step ashore, leaving our " boy," who is a grown 
man, to hand the things to the young man who stands, pole in 
hand, to carry them across his shoulder to the cottage. 

How narrow are the field-paths, and how they wind 1 But we 
are there at last, standing on the threshing floor, which is common 
to the crescent of earth-built cottages. When all the greetings 
are over, look at that man yonder. " His fan is in his hand, and 
he will throughly purge his floor." There is that fact before 
you. The " fan " is a winnowing shovel of wood, with which he 
throws up the wheat and chaff, for the wind to drive the chaff 
away until the threshing floor is " throughly purged." He gathers 
the chaff and burns it up to throw on the fields, and gathers the 
wheat into his garner — that is, in this case, the wheat bin. 

And coming to the cottage door, we find it bolted on the 
outside. What queer folks the Chinese are ! No, not so queer 
in this respect. Rather, how near to Scripture customs is the 
country life here. That bolt is hollow, and has three little pegs 
from the wooden boss which have fallen into three little holes. 
You cannot draw it. But here comes some one with an affair like 
a giant's comb, from which some Jack the Giant Killer has broken 
all the teeth except three near the end. That is the key. See, it 
is inserted in the hollow bolt, the three prongs fit into the three 
holes, the pegs are lifted up clear of the bolt, and key and bolt 
pulled out together as in ancient Egypt, and doubtless in 
Palestine. For a picture of the same, see some of Kitto's books, 
' ' ^or an actual specimen a visit to the Oxford University 
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Museum will suffice, for I sent one of these interesting wooden 
locks there. 

The door opens to disclose an earthen floor, which matches the 
mud-brick walls. Once there was a village of burnt brick here, 
but, like other such villages, it was destroyed at the time of the 
Taiping rebellion. The bank at the end of the threshing floor, 
behind the man we saw winnowing his corn, was once a rampart 
over which a fair amount of fighting has taken place. 

And now for another bit of Scripture. Come with me outside 
the house. Look, the wall has been repaired in two places. 
That was where thieves broke through to steal, thinking there was 
treasure inside. There is no window through which they could 
effect an entrance. It would arouse the neighbours if they 
attempted to get through the wooden doors, and the easiest way 
left would be to make a hole in the wall, which you see they did 
in two places. 

No window. And if we want more light in the inner chamber, 
and want the door shut, we can either light a lamp, or, what is far 
better, poke the loose tiles up and down with a bamboo. If the 
tiles were slabs of stone we might be able to lower a paralytic or 
any one else. The roofs are not flat, however. 

We will imagine it to be Saturday, the day we generally go to 
Yanglo. Also, that it is nearly time for afternoon meal, which 
we will take in Chinese style in the " prophet's chamber," from 
whose roof we have opened a primitive kind of skylight. 

The meal is cooked in an iron pan shaped like a double-sized 
wash-basin, in which it is possible to boil, stew, or fry. And all 
three operations, or a combination of all three, are used over our 
meal. It is served up in bowls, common-property bowls for the 
extras, and private-property bowls for the rice. Taking the chop- 
sticks in our right hand, one lying across the knuckle and the 
nail of the third finger, and the other held like a pen, but at the 
other end of the holder, we take hold of the various lumps of 
delight, transfer them to our rice bowls, and then to the mouth. 
When we want rice itself, we just put the bowl to the lips like a 
cup, and poke the rice in. Simplicity itself, you see. 

Of what does the food consist ? Is it fillet of puppy, or loin of 
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pussycat, with rat stew for variety ? By no means. That must 
be the diet of the Chinese horse-marines. It is not known in 
these parts, at any rate. No, the diet in a country place is of 
limited range ; but as this is a grand occasion, we have chicken, 
fish, salted egg-custard, some greens, and a little native (sweet) 
potato. Nothing very horrible. 

Meanwhile, the natives are feeding on rice and greens, potato, 
and perhaps egg-custard and bean curd — a sort of cheese made 
from beans, and of like nutriment to most things of the flesh kind. 
It is cheaper, but not sq digestible for us. Not that your humble 
servant avoids it, but our meal to-day is of the best that these 
parts can furnish. I have seen the children enjoying a bowl of 
bran here. There is no bread ; the corn is sold for distillation. 
Corn is the first crop, you know — it may be wheat or barley — 
then comes rice, then cotton, as a rule. Three crops a year. 
But then the Chinese save all the refuse that we throw away, 
and of course the sun is more powerful there than with us. 

There is no bread, and as for butter, the Chinese are not 
addicted to milk either cows or goats. It is a milkless country. 
And while meat is cheap in the towns, bread and butter are the 
luxuries that a young missionary may resolve to do without. He 
would have to send three miles in Hankow for bread, thus 
needing a second boy for the time, or he would have to get a 
special foreign stove and a cook who could make it. The butter 
would come from Normandy in sealed tins, very salt, but capable 
of being washed. 

Tinned milk we all purchase, and we have brought down tea, 
coffee, and cocoa from Hankow, and sugar with it. The country 
tea needs to he put into inverted commas. It may be willow 
leaves, and when brewed, it may suggest anything scorched 
rather than tea. The best native tea is what we used to call 
"green." It brews to a pale yellow, and if our throat is tender, 
it soon assures us of that fact. Our red tea, as the Chinese call 
it, is a similar sort, but goes through a special process. The tea 
districts are distant about a hundred miles from here, and we can 
only get good " red tea " once a year in the tea season. 

Now we can go out on to the threshing floor and see a bit of 
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China proper. Here is a woman and her family at afternoon 
rice. The little boy is as nimble with the chopsticks as his 
mother, while the baby, who would be too nimble in many 
directions dear to babies the wide world over, is secured in a sort 
of barrel, the shape of a wide churn of the old pattern. It 
contains a seat and a floor. It is an unpatented baby-minder, 
and might be introduced into the West with advantage. The 
child is free to move its arms, to kick the wooden sides, and to 
cry when he happens to kick too hard, while mother cooks the 
dinner and eats it. Father has not come home for his rice yet. 
What ! women eating before men in China ? Yes, it may 
happen so. Country manners are delightfully free from the con- 
ventionalities that we have been taught to regard as well-nigh 
universal. 

How neighbourly it all is. You have a difficulty in guessing 
which cottage belongs to which. They are sitting and standing 
about in groups, going in and out of each other's houses, as 
though they had all things in common. Each household generally 
cooks for itself, but there are several who do not belong to the 
same house eating out of the same bowl of greens. 

Does it surprise you to find heathen Chinese so sociable and 
nice ? These are not all outsiders, they are all under Christian 
influence; but in a heathen village the same scenes might be 
witnessed. If their afternoon meal were a cannibal feast, now, 
how our missionary enthusiasm would be kindled ! But is genuine 
love for needy souls to be only kindled by the horrible? Must 
heart sin always mean pools of human gore before we can 
recognise it ? Is Eye-gate the only door to our hearts ? A child 
may not feel that he is hurting his father unless he is causing him 
physical pain ; but there are many ways of hitting father besides 
using a stick, and the child's education means that he gradually 
gets to feel this and avoids wounding his parent. And our 
education ought to make us feel this in the spiritual world too. 
We should all feel that the abandoned woman in John iv. needed 
a missionary to tell her that she must begin a new life, but we 
find that our Lord gave that message to the respectable man in 
John iii. It was to him our Master said, " Except a man be born 
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again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." Where do we find 
the argument in the Scriptures that except a man be criminally 
vile and repulsive, we are absolved from taking to him the 
message of renewal of life, by which alone he can enter the 
kingdom of God? These folks have sins which need to be 
forsaken. They need some higher Helper than that abomination, 
the village idol, in its shrine yonder can give. The medicine of 
the Gospel is needed as much in lives benumbed by the poison 
of sin, as in others frenzied into revolting deeds by the same 
poison. These folks need to know the Heavenly Father and to 
come to Him. And His longing for their hearts, which is high 
above our little enthusiasms as the heavens are above the earth, 
is proved by His sending His only Son to suffer for them. And 
His eagerness that they should repent and live is shown in our 
commission to preach the Gospel to every creature. 

The sense of disappointment that some among the unevangeHsed 
nations are not sunk in those crimes which horrify the feelings, 
comes from a very shallow heart, and one that is in great need 
of evangelisation itself. 

Obnoxious wickedness may be found in these quiet parts. 
There is a tiny town two or three miles away, where I have good 
reason to believe the thieves reside who came here to break 
through and steal. It is a bad place, even from a Chinese 
standpoint. 

Of course the children have been gathering around us while 
we have been talking, and now, as we notice them, they proceed 
to show off, like children the world over, at their sports. 

Some produce a shuttle-cock made of a coin and feathers, 
which they kick up in the air. Others have a ball of cotton 
which they bounce upon the threshing floor. Kites are not in 
season, or they would be flying them, while the elders look on. 
Whipping-tops, just hke ours, are brought out. And there are 
such things as stilt-walking, and catch rhymes, which remind us 
of our nursery rhymes. No cricket or rounders, still less foot- 
ball, is known here. The quieter English games, somewhat 
altered, and some quite Chinese, occupy the youngsters. 

And some are looking on who have their tasks in play-time. 
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They are twisting long grass into string for straw sandals, which 
may be sold to bring the family a little more rice. Others, of 
course, are nursing babies. 

Beyond the village is the high road to Peking. We will go up 
beside the trench and rampart made in Taiping times, in that 
direction. A string of barrow-pushers has just disappeared. But 
as we reach a ruined cottage, a barrow-man is resting. He has 
come many miles to-day. Those men who just passed may have 
come from Peking itself. The Chinese barrow is more sensible 
than ours. Like the children's " mail carts " the weight is in the 
centre. Only here, there is but one heavy wheel which carries 
the load. We put our load between the wheel and the handles. 

But the high road ! How narrow, and how full of ruts ! It 
is quite unpaved too. 

We will now have evening prayers and retire for the night. 
A dozen folks are assembled, and we shall have more to-morrow. 
The cottage will be full. Once, however, I brought down a 
magic lantern, and without any advertisement we had two 
hundred country people outside the cottage looking at the 
pictures from the gospels on a sheet suspended from the tiles. 

And now, however strange the surroundings, pleasant dreams 
to each. In the winter it is cold enough, for there is no fire. 
The natives just make themselves into bundles of clothes, while 
we have to take walks to keep ourselves warm. When the wind 
blows in winter, it is cruel. I have had my hair blowing about at 
night in a native house with the temperature at 28°. And in 
summer the nights are hot, over 90° perhaps, and the mosquitoes 
swarm around. But we will imagine it to be quite temperate 
now. 

Sunday in Yanglo and other country villages may have much 
more of the Sabbath feeling about it for our English selves than 
it has in town. There, the street noises are not Sabbatic. But 
here it is possible to go out on the low hills and feel heaven to 
be nearer than the sky. Sweet bird notes are always sacred 
music. And in the open, away from the sounds and distractions 
of the city, any day may seem sacred, and Sunday most sacred 
of all. 
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The morning service is " after morning rice," and so about the 
same hour as ours (with seven and a half hours' difference between 
England and here). Before the service there is much opportunity 
for a chat with the members, the neighbours, and with travellers 
who pass the door and look in. Indeed, this goes on every day. 

The translation of the Litany is used for morning worship here 
as well as in our town chapels. It is comprehensive, and helps 
to educate the minds of the worshippers into breadth of sympathy 
when they pray. Their universe, otherwise, may be a very con- 
tracted one, and the good of other provinces and other countries 
may as little enter the minds of the outside Chinaman than, say, 
the good of the beings who may perhaps inhabit the planet 
Mars. 

Hymns are sung as in the city congregations ; not so tunefully 
as far as notes go, for the country folk have not had the amount 
of drilling that they have. But after all, the melody of sound, 
however pleasing to the trained ear, may not be the melody of 
highest acceptance. What is our music compared with that of 
the skies ? But adoring hearts join their cheerful songs " With 
angels round the Throne," and the Spirit accepts the " spirit and 
truth," often wanting in our most humanly-pleasing melody. 
China, you see, is a good place for educating us missionaries 
in the essentials as distinguished from the trappings and etcet- 
eras of things. 

Then we have a text and a sermon. The more chatty the 
better, and with every point illustrated. 

In the afternoon we may go out visiting a village or two around. 
We are welcomed, and perhaps offered a seat. The second 
service is held in the evening. 

Among other things to the credit of the queer old man who 
owns the cottage, is the fact that he gave up his salary as a 
missionary's assistant for a whole year to keep a school going in 
this cottage. His sons were earning money, and helped him 
meanwhile. He lets us have free use of his " country house " 
when we want it, as he feels he has received so much from the 
Gospel and those who have brought it to him. 

And now, after another night's rest, on a rattan bed like a 
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gigantic cane-chair seat, we rise early in the morning, and after a 
native breakfast and a little stowing away of luggage in baskets 
to be suspended on a coolie-pole, we proceed to say farewell to 
our country friends who gather round the door, and to walk to 
the town of Yanglo, about three miles away, where we will 
try and get a larger boat which will .take us on our further 
travels. 

The country is slightly undulating, and might be pretty in parts 
if there were more trees. But the growth of crops is a more 
vital necessity than the evolution of well-wooded landscapes, and 
so we have a few trees around the little clusters of farmhouses , 
and hardly anywhere else. 

Arrived at the town, we are, of course, conspicuous. Just look 
to the right a bit ; that cluster of huts and a temple would make 
a picture if there were a tree to the left. There used to be once. 
" Foreigner," cries an old dame, who thinks all foreigners can 
understand when you shout loud enough — " Foreigner, you came 
years ago and drew my tree to death." 

"What!" 

" You came and took a sketch of it, and it died after." 

" Now, granny," says some one, " you know it had a worm 
inside before." 

And so we escape. The affair was five years ago, and I have 
only come this way to-day. It is quieter than the street. Let 
us go into a tea-shop while our " boy " bargains for a boat. How 
do you like real China tea ? Queer, is it not ? But happily we 
have walked three miles. It is not expensive, for a penny would 
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pay for nine or ten small slop-basinsful. That word is appropriate, 
for such a liquid as that on sale in country tea-shops might feel 
more at home in such a receptacle than in a cup. Try a " Jersey 
wonder" — not a giant cabbage, but these twists cooked in oil. 
Not quite so palatable as those in Jersey, but of the same style of 
architecture, and more comparable than chalk and cheese in the 
substance of which they are made. 

That boy is a long time. The friendly crowd will have cross- 
examined us to their hearts' content before he returns. Here he 
is. A fairly large boat for eightpence half-penny a day. All 
right, let's have it, regardless of expense. And our coolie friend 
takes the luggage down the bank. Another crowd, of course. 

Visitants from such distant regions must expect to be apprecia 

" Foreign devil, foreign devil " from a youngster or two. So 
they are benighted enough to feel that we have not dropped from 
the skies. 

" Shout a little louder, you youngsters. How can we hear you 
when you whisper like that ? " They cease in discouragement. It 
is humiliating to be told to speak up when you are nearly splitting 
your throat with shouting. And so we are off in peace. 

In the afternoon we pass the two cities of Hwangchow (yellow 
isle), and Wuchang county city, not the capital of the province. 
Neither city is friendly to foreigners. Gifts of stones have been 
pressed upon us before now. But the time must come when the 
suspicions, kept alive by the literati, concerning us must die. No 
lie is immortal, however long lived. 

We push on to reach our mission station at Hwang-szh-kang 
(yellow stone streams). Leaving the boy on the boat, after he 
has called a coolie for our bedding, etc., we proceed along the 
street in the evening, after many of the shops are shut, to our 
new premises. " Peh Shenseng," cry one or two. That is Mr. 
Protheroe's name. It is better than foreign devil," and proves 
that we to the Chinese must be as they are to us at first sight, 
very much alike. 

Arrived. No English brother at home, but a certain Lo Yeu- 
san happens to be. He is a youngish man who is well worth 
knowing. You take to him at a glance. While he is busy pre- 
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paring for our comfort, would you like to hear a little of his 
history ? 

He used to be a spectacle-seller, and has travelled in most 
of the provinces of China. One day, at a city called Wenchow, 
there was a riot. A missionary with a wooden leg was the 
sufferer. His house had been pulled down, and it was impossible 
for him to run away. And his Christian forbearance to the 
excited crowd made Lo Yeu-san feel that he must be a good 
man. He was impressed. 

By-and-by he came to Hankow, and was brought under the 
influence of David Hill. Here was another good man, and 
having learned something of Christianity, and seeking to have 
more of this wonderful secret, he attended the preaching and the 
services. His master objected, and after a while he ceased to 
come. He was missing for months, though living not far off. 
No, he could not, or would not. 

Prayerful influences were brought to bear upon him, and 
eventually he came regularly once more, and used to pray that 
his mother might be saved as well. She has been a member for 
years now, and a good Christian. And as private member, then 
assistant colporteur and the like in the lay mission, then native 
helper in this particular region, and personal attendant and right- 
hand man to David Hill, he has won a good name in the Church, 
and his Christian character comes no whit below his reputation. 
He is at home in spiritual things, has occupied positions of trust, 
is loved by us all, and is a probationer for the ministry. 

The town of Yellow Stone Springs is eighty miles below Hankow, 
and is in the county of Tayeh, as Wusueh is the port of the 
Kwangchi county. It is smaller, but of more importance in some 
respects. A twenty-miles' line of rails goes inland to convey iron 
and coal from the rich mines of Tayeh, to be taken by boat to 
the Government iron works in Hanyang. 

This railway serves also to take our missionaries some distance 
on their way into the interior, where a good work is going on 
among the farmers. Not many years ago, the neighbourhood was 
chiefly noted for the hardness of the stones hurled at missionaries ; 
but the repeated visits of various travellers, and above all the 
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residence of Mr. Protheroe, resulted in little communities of Chris- 
tains being formed, and these farmers have built two chapels at 
their own expense. The work has been carried on by Mr. Cooper 
and his not less devoted helper Lo Yeu-san. Let us bear up 
these zealous young men and their charges before the Lord. 

And now we retire to our boat to pass the night there, so as to 
start early in the morning down river. It may be a new experience 
to spread your bedding and sleep on the soft side of a board, but, 
in spite of the noises on shore, we may rest in peace, and that 
grand Home-Presence is round us. 

It is now early dawn. The boatmen rise, yawn, light their 
waterpipes with flint and steel and porous paper spill. All is 
quiet bubbling for a while, then the grappling iron is pulled up, 
there is a clanking of chains, the boat moves out from among 
the native boats, past the little gunboats, and we are off. 

We rise, wash in the boatmen's basin, dress, take our Bibles, 
open the little window, and look at the hills of the land to be 
won, and at the promises in the Book that it shall be won. It 
is always sacred, the early morn, and we may begin our days as 
well as our weeks with a Sabbath. 

There is a fair and gentle breeze. The men have ceased 
rowing. Let us go out on the fore-deck and meditate there. 
" The sky is as clean as though the angels had washed it in the 
morning." They are nearer to us than yon fathomless blue. 
And their Lord and ours is nearer still. 

" I always like to carry you folks, sir," says the boatman. 

" Why ? " 

"Because your Ruler on High always blesses you with fair 
winds." 

" Indeed ? Suppose we wanted to go up stream instead of 
down, what then ? He may bless some one else with a fair breeze, 
and us with a contrary one." 

" Hush ! " says the boatman. He does not like to utter or to 
hear unlucky words before breakfast. He likes to start in hope. 
And so do we. The Holy Spirit is always a fair breeze for us if 
we hoist our sail in the early morning. 

Look, those hills are almost grand. We follow the bend of 
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the river to the left, and soon come in sight of a bold headland 
called Cock's Head. It is Gibraltar in miniature. 

Twenty-five miles further and we shall be at Chitsow (properly 
written Kichow to be uniform with other names). We tell the 
boatman we want to have afternoon rice there. " Yes, I know, 
you have a hall there." He has been there, and a bit of Gospel 
chatting follows. " In season and out of season." No, it seems 
all " in season " here, the folks are fond of a chat. It takes the 
place of the newspaper. 

What is that we call him ? It sounds a little like Laban." 

Oh, laO'pan — literally, old board. How that became an almost 
polite term, I know not. Perhaps our poetry will help to 
elucidate Chinese prose. We sing, " Hearts of oak are our men," 
but if you were to call our venerable board a wooden man, he 
would be insulted. Further light is needed on that curious 
phrase. Not that Chinese idioms are so outrageous. The 
commonest of them is, however, the most curious. A thing is 
a tung'Shi — that is, east-west. 

What is the matter, lao-pan ? One can hardly say captain. 

"A * fierce wind ' coming. Look ! " then various orders to 
the two assistants. We must make for shore ; no time to lose. 
Down with the sail. Row your hardest. We go inside. 

Yes, look from the boat window at that angry frown on the 
face of a sky that was smiling as serenely as the face of a statue 
of Venus, that looked as though it never could frown, a moment 
ago. The weather here seldom sulks. It is rather like a 
passionate child, who is either so placid as to make the thought 
of bad temper an impossibility, or else so naughty as to suggest 
that placidity has gone for ever. 

The fair breeze has died away. There is a dead calm. We 
are nearing the shore, so there is no danger. Our lao-pan saw 
the gathering frown just in time. Look, it is no frown, but huge 
black cloud valances hung up in immensity. It is a host of 
whirlwinds, the vanguard of the storm-king. How tiny is our 
boat, how small are we as the wings of the blast overshadow us ! 
The water is rippled, is white with foam. Our boat clings to the 
bank. The dust blows in everywhere. Shut the window half 
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way. How the boat rocks ! Down pours the rain in torrents. 
Get your umbrella in case the roof is leaky. Yes, lao-pan, come 
inside, and your men, too. What a storm ! We might be on 
Gennesaret. It suggests that lake, and the lake suggests Him. 
What a picture to hang up in our memory to illustrate several 
passages ! Let us read about the storm on the lake. We shall 
be here for half a day now. 

The lao-pan asks what we are studying. He can read, he 
says, but is no scholar like ourselves. We hand him the Chinese 
Testament, the easiest book to read in the Chinese language. 
And it is "in season " again, you see, for he will want to have 
a chat. As much can be done by chatting the Gospel as 
preaching it. Let him draw us out, the Word will be the more 
impressed upon him thus, and on the boat assistants too. 

Rain, wind, rocking, and conversation for two hours, then 
morning rice, as the rain abates a little. We share with him, 
with the help of a few extras we have brought — our box for 
table. 

We cannot stay here all night ; we must push on, the lao-pan 
says. It is only English rain now. A little further, and the 
wind will help us. But it is so strong that we can only put up 
a suspicion of a sail. 

We reach Chitsow after sunset and evening rice. Coolies are 
called, who come wading through the mud with their umbrellas 
stuck on their heads, leaving their hands free — rain h^ts, of 
course. Their feet are bare, and their loose trousers tucked up. 
There is a paved way to our premises, so we need not follow 
their example. 

How Chinese everything looks when it rains, gigantic mushroom 
umbrellas and rain hats everywhere ! And how beautiful the 
markings and the tints of the stone slabs of the path, now they 
are washed by the rain ! 

Some years ago we should have been met by Brother Hudson, 
but he has gone to the Celestial Empire above. 

We knock, in the approved way, with our fists, and the door is 
opened by a young man, who was for years a scholar at Hankow, 
then an attendant of the old guest- receiver, and now a good 
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helper on the plan. The Joyful News brother is out on a 
journey. We should have liked to have seen him. 

Through the preaching hall we pass into the prophet's chamber, 
which looks out on to a mass of green leaves. Tea is brought, 
but I think we will have a little of our own brewed, and some 
native sponge cakes. 

Prayers with the native members. Not very many come, as it 
still rains. It will be a wet night. There would have been a 
goodly company otherwise. 

Off next morning to Wusueh, which is not much more than ten 
miles away. 

The scenery is fine here, the banks are so hilly. Not far below 
the city of Chitsow, outside whose walls we rested, there is 
pointed out the grave of the boatmen's god. The gods of China 
are old-time heroes and heroines, you know, good folks perhaps 
while they lived, but poor helpers now they are dead and gone. 

In front of us is a rock in mid-river called Split Hill. It is 
a dangerous part just here when a sudden storm arises. The 
north hills are just a funnel through which the winds swoop down 
on the native boats. An ancient altar to the winds still exists in 
ruin on a hill-top near. 

As we turn a corner, we see other hills on our right, and 
coming a few miles further brings us in sight of our sanatorium 
bungalow, on a spur of one of these hills overlooking Wusueh. 

Half the cost was borne by David Hill, the other half by the 
ministerial brethren here by easy payments over a term of some 
years. And a sum sent out by the mission house helped us to 
extend the scheme until it should be more adequate to the needs 
of the district. So that invalids from fever or the summer heat, 
which weakens us all, may in many cases be spared a journey 
home, and by a rest here in the hottest weeks of the year pull 
through those troubles which would otherwise shorten their 
residence in China. 

The boatmen will make themselves happy till the afternoon, 
while we climb the ascent — happily not as helpless invalids, to 
whom it is a dreaded undertaking. Ay, it is nice to be out in 
the country among the trees and herbage. Everything is thQ 
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fresher for the rain, and the air is much cooler. The path 
winds, and some parts are as steep as we could wish. But with 
perseverance, the little home, seven hundred feet above the river, 
is reached. Some friends happen to be occupying a couple of 
the little rooms, and so we find it a home indeed. 

What a fine view ! On the left are the Gates of the West, 
where many a grand sunset is to be seen. Right opposite is the 
town of Wusueh, and beyond it a plain dotted with hamlets, 
broken by a straggling lake, and closed in on the horizon by hills 
higher still than these. Near the foot of these hills is the 
county city of Kwangchi; Chitsow is hidden by a lesser range 
to the left, Taitung is lost in the distance towards the right, and 
ten miles further down the river is Lungping, our easternmost 
station. 

Thirty miles down, the city of Kiukiang can be seen on the 
clearest days. The Methodist Episcopal Mission has a good 
work there. Behind Kiukiang is a high hill, almost a mountain, 
and behind us all the hilly possibilities of the province of Kiangsi 
appear in sample. We are not in Hupeh now, you know. 

The one artistic defect in the scenery is want of foreground ; 
but coming out for a little walk, we find two black rocks of 
Gothic architecture supply this element for us. A fine peep at 
Wusueh and the Kwangchi plain is thus framed in massive rock 
and waving herbage. The one picturesque little bit of Wusueh, 
now in a state of dilapidation, is the old water gate, which 
anything in the shape of a field-glass will bring within the range 
of vision. 

But the object which interests us most is the tnission house 
across the river. It is not the original building, you know. 
That was destroyed in the Wusueh Riot of 189 1. And however 
strange, this bungalow of ours may have had something to do with 
that riot. Our medical work is specially popular with the Chinese, 
and therefore especially unpopular with our adversary the devil. 
So much so, that by a bold stroke of policy, he endeavoured to 
make the Chinese suspicious on the very points which had so 
gained their confidence. He started a diabolical tract society 
which scattered its leaflets by the million throughout the provinces 
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of China, accusing foreigners of scooping out the eyes and brains of 
Chinese children so as to make their medicines. Thus an old 
belief was revived, and the most friendly neighbourhoods made 
suspicious. And seeing the lamp glimmering from our bungalow 
in the evenings the country-folk said, " They are boiling babies up 
there " ; and the mandarins' attendants said it was so. On the top 
of this a man was seen carrying one or two babies through the 
streets of Wusueh one evening. It is usual to carry a child or two 
in a basket or cradle slung on a pole across the shoulder, but 
these evidently did not belong to the bearer. He was known to 
be connected with the Roman Catholics, to whose foundling 
home he was taking the infants. The crowd jostled htm, and 
the cry arose, " He is taking them to be boiled." 
No Roman Catholic premises were nearer than Kiukiang, and 
the crowd rushed to our mission houses, 
attacked them, forced an entrance, and set 
them on fire, turning three English ladies 
\ andtheirchildren out into the crowded street, 
3 be maltreated 
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there. One little English girl was only saved by being snatched 
out of her mother's arms and thrown over the heads of the 
crowd. And all escaped with their lives by a semi -miracle. 

But our Brother Argent, who had been on the hill nursing an 
invalid, was waiting for the up-steamer when he heard the cry of 
fire at the mission houses. With Mr. Green of the Imperial 
Customs, he rushed into the town to see if he could help, and the 
mob killed them both, just smashed them to death. They laid 
his mangled body upon the chapel steps as the last act of the 
tragedy. Perhaps it was appropriate. And ever after, those who 
hear the Word there have to step over the place stained by a 
martyr's blood as they enter the place which was built because 
One, who was more than martyr, shed His blood in an old-time 
riot for us and for the Chinese. 

It is refreshing once a year for those who can come here to 
get out of the range of street cries and smells and the malaria 
of the flats, and to remind themselves what nature is like in an 
ampler, purer air. 

There is much beauty in the little hamlets among the hills. 
Trees afford needed shade, so we find trees around them. Water 
is needed for drinking and washing, so the village homes follow 
the brooks. 

Then there are caves to be seen if we walk far enough. 
There is a chasm at the top of the bungalow hill, the mouth of 
which is reached from what looks very like a crater of some old 
volcano, but which cannot be anything of the kind, for the rocks 
are aqueous and not igneous. Creeping "down twenty feet, we 
find ourselves in a rocky chamber, from the roof of which the 
water drips as it has dripped for ages from the end of stalactites. 
Within the chamber is a deep well-like hole, and when this has 
been explored by means of a rope ladder, another and a third 
are found, so that the venturesome explorer can descend about 
ninety feet into the heart of the hill. 

A smaller cave is found in a valley a mile from this chasm, 
and two hours' journeying takes us to a large cave where vampire 
bats, which measure two feet across the wings, have taken up their 
abode. 
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Not far from this, a streamlet bursts from its rocky birthplace, 
and waving bamboos hover over it, like so many angels of vegeta- 
tion, to wish it a happy and useful course to the great river. 

Having explored some of these interesting spots, we must 
descend and get our boatmen to take us across the Yangtse to 
the town of Wusueh, where we pay our lao-pan off. 

We find the natives friendly, and the dogs vocal. The in- 
habitants of Wusueh seem to leave all bedevilling to their dogs, 
and these never dumb animals, feeling the responsibility of the 
post, determine to avail themselves of all the possible resources 
of dog-Billingsgate. They just stop short of biting and devouring 
us. These semi-savage creatures help to enlighten us on the 
Scripture references to the dog, which in our age of canine 
friendship and dog-petting seem likely to become a dead letter 
to us. 

Down a busy street of shops, to the gates of the well-built 
chapel, then sharp to the right down a very narrow passage with 
great walls on either side, a private residence, and we are at 
the door of the mission compound. The houses are built several 
feet above the level of the ground for health's sake, and are 
altogether superior to those which were burnt down. We rest 
awhile, and converse with the brethren and sisters who are in 
residence, and then go to evening prayers. It is hard^ to describe 
each chapel apart from pictures. And pictures of semi-English 
style buildings are not of general interest. But they are good 
premises, and every day the Word is preached to outsiders, and 
every evening a meeting is held, whether a " class " or week- 
night service or simple Bible reading and prayer. And there 
is scope for cottage meetings and pastoral visitation among the 
country hamlets, and this is carried on too. 

In the morning, we start on our Journey to Kwangchi, about 
twenty-seven miles, partly by road — that is, footpath — and partly 
by lake. 

Will you walk, or shall we call a barrow ? Of the two, you 
would rather walk. Sedan-chairs can be had. But walking will 
do healthy folks like ourselves no harm. 

There are no hedges on either side, but in some places rows of 
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tall millet, the seeds of which are to be turned into native spirit, 
plantations of a huge nettle, from which a beautiful hemp-like 
fibre is obtained, and of course the inevitable rice-field. 

These look like sheets of emerald when the rice has been 
recently planted out from its first sowing, but now are turning a 
pale straw colour, the grain being nearly ripe. That is the 
second crop. Some fields have cotton instead. It is a low shrub 
here. The leaves are almost ivy shaped. The cotton plant first 
bears what they call " peaches," and then the skin bursts to dis- 
close the cotton wool inside. These are collected, and the seeds 
separated by means of a very primitive cotton-gin. Then the 
seeds are taken to the oil presses, the cotton spun upon a 
wheel of very simple construction, and the thread woven into 
cloth on a little loom which many farmhouses possess, and 
which wife and daughters work. It can then be dyed with indigo, 
and made into garments by the same fingers. 

Arrived at the lake, we have to wait till some country burden- 
bearers come and exchange their iron-shod coolie-poles for the 
oar, the one man in charge of the boat steering meanwhile. 

After an hour or so, during which we watch the weed collectors, 
with gigantic chopsticks, collecting vegetable matter from the lake 
to enrich the soil of the fields around, we step on shore and 
resume our tramp. We notice various agricultural operations, 
such as pumping up water with wooden chain pumps. 

Yonder is the first of three pagodas which we shall pass. 
These seem to be 'heavenly-influence conductors rather than 
temples, though they may contain idols. They are erected to 
compensate for any deficiences which the landscape may possess 
in the imagination of the professor of geomancy, and what is 
called fung'shut. The first pagoda is low and broad ; the second 
almost new, and perched on a low hill ; the third is old and in 
ruins. It must have been a fine structure when new. 

Along the road are numerous tea-shop archways where a shelter 
from the sun, and something by poetic license called tea, may be 
obtained. And all these and the apparently numberless villages 
have been visited by David Hill and other missionaries, and all 
have had an initiation into the message of the Gospel, 
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At length the houses become less interrupted, and we catch a 
sight of the city of Kwangchi, the county capital, but unlike 
most cities, innocent of walls. 

Mission house and semi-Gothic chapel stand out among the 
fully Chinese surroundings. They are best seen from the 
Chitsow road. The road dips, we come to a rivulet, cross a 
bridge, notice that the front doors of ancestral temples and some 
houses are set askew so as not to face the south and be avenues 
of ill-luck, and enter the city. How much of the religion of 
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China is a provision against ill-luck, we wonder. About a 
hundred per cent., we imagine. 

Custom has kept these things together, but the blessed custom 
of adoration to the true God, the custom of ages before the 
world began, will triumph yet. It has triumphed in some hearts. 

Here is our comely chapel, and the Everlasting Gospel is being 
preached by a native brother. We pass through to the mission 
house, where we greet David Hill's nephew and niece. An 
oasis in the desert, this English home. Nor is there here, or 
anywhere else, any undue isolation from the natives. A native 
guest is announced. It is the preacher. As his words are 
translated for your benefit, do you feel him to be so very foreign ? 
I trow not. In Christ Jesus there is neither Chinese nor English. 
We are citizens of the same kingdom, brothers and sisters of 
the same family. And this feeling is intensified as we meet with 
other native friends in evening prayers. 

Next morning we go out early into the garden, for there is one. 
And from the flowers and gorgeous butterflies, we look at that 
grand wall of hills which rose before us yesterday; they are 
almost mountains, being two thousand feet high. They look 
further off" in the morning than in the evening when the sun 
shines full upon them, and when the air is so clear. They are 
six miles away. 

Here every prospect pleases, and but for the summer heat, and 
for those vapours of the pit which we call sin, it might be a 
paradise here. Thank God, the Paradise Restorer is at work. 

After breakfast we proceed on the road to Tai-tung-shang, or 
extreme eastern rural district. It is a grand walk. We have to 
climb a spur of the hills, where in the season the rice-fields are 
of dazzling emerald. The plain is also picturesque, and in 
autumn the tints are superb. 

The story of our occupancy of Tai-tung-shang is an interesting 
one.* A persecution case led Mr. Hill to apply to the mandarin 
of Kwangchi, and as he refused to listen to reason, the British 
Consul of Hankow took up the case and the mandarin was 
deposed. This led to an immediate popularity of the English 

* See David Hill's penny " Life," pp. 7, 8. 
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missionary. Folks came in crowds to services, hoping to get his 
card, and so ensure a victory in their own lawsuits. Then there 
was a falling off as he refused ; but some proved faithful, and one 
of them built us the premises we are about to visit. They might 
not pass the local board in some English towns, but they have 
proved a centre of light and influence here, as you will see by 
attending an evening meeting. 

After a night upstairs in the somewhat primitive room, we 
proceed to walk to Lungping, our easternmost station. The 
walk is not quite so picturesque as that of yesterday, for the 
ground is flat. Lung means dragon, and ping even (whether flat 
as land, or pacific as some dispositions). The hill-dragon has 
ceased to writhe in hilly undulations, he reclines here ; a poetic 
way of saying that the land is as flat as a pancake. 

The rooms at Lungping are bachelor's quarters ; they have been 
occupied in past years by such men as Brother Tollerton of the 
Joyful News Mission, and by Brother R. Bone, whose career here 
was still shorter. Mr. Champness' son followed them in work 
here, and others after him. It is a nice little chapel. A hard 
place to work, but looking up. Patient faith and labouring love 
are not conducive to ^the repose of " the dragon, that old 
serpent, the devil." 

Another evening worship, and in early morning we start in a 
little boat for Wusueh, ten miles off, to try and catch the up- 
steamer to Hankow. 

Flat banks protected by an embankment, over which the 
telegraph poles run and the trains do not, and on the right the 
hills which grow higher as we near the end of our journey, until 
the sanatorium bungalow is clearly seen, the roofs of Wusueh are 
gliding past us, and we reach the shanty which we dignify with 
the words Steamer Office. 

There is no landing stage, and the times of arrival are uncertain, 
so it is often weary waiting here, especially when the steamers 
turn up in the small hours, say, on a stormy or wintry night. In 
such a simple thing as catching a steamer there may be a great 
deal of wear and tear for the| missionary's body and nerves. Nor 
are the steamers more punctual when ladies and little children 
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have to embark. But for distinguished visitors like you, we cah 
work the oracle. 

" Lai liao ! " shouts the man from the little skeleton pagoda-like 
look-out. " Lai liao," my dear friends, means " Coming.'' Half an 
hour or so more and we shall feel the words to be truer, for we 
shall see the smoke of the steamer. 

We get into the barge with other passengers, and make our- 
selves as comfortable as we can. Easy chairs are not provided, 
nor the restful seats which the untravelled Englishman used to 
call " knife boards " of omnibuses. Those who possess bones 
will be reminded of their possessions while we wait. 

The hour passes, the steamer looms majestic and vast before 
us ; our barge starts, the huge monster slackens speed, a rope is 
thrown, is caught, and we are to clamber up with the rest of the 
crowd, without the aid of such modern frivolities as steps. It is 
done. The last passengers and their numerous bundles are 
secured, the passengers for Wusueh tumble down into their places, 
and we are off. 

Some of our men travel native end on those steamers which 
still allow it, but distinguished visitors like yourselves (here we 
make our best bow) must come into the saloon, regardless of 
expense. 

What, afternoon tea in a drawing-room in mid Yangtse ! Such 
is the fact, wonderful to us so fresh from China proper. Comfort- 
able cabins and berths, and in the early morn we are at Hankow 
again. 

An important part of the western half of the district has not 
been explored by yourselves yet. You see that opening into a 
lake where the chain of hills is broken, that is the way to a city 
and county of Hingkwoh (prosperity of the kingdom). Let 
us make up for our ommission to see the place with our eyes by 
praying real, earnest, prevailing prayers that the kingdom of 
heaven may flourish there. The city has from fifteen thousand 
to twenty thousand inhabitants. Our services are held in the 
house of an earnest native Christian, fifteen miles farther south. 
There are great possibilities in those neighbourhoods, plenty of 
scope for workers, but alas ! so few of these. 
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Now would you like to visit a large Opium den ? If so, I fear 
that the native end of the boat will give us an idea at least of 
the more respectable sort of opium -smoking in China. Through 
a passage, past the engine-house and stoke-hole, and our nostrils 
are assured that the baneful drug is in full use. Half the pas- 
sengers in the dimly-lit and crowded 'tween-deck space are 
reclining beside their little lamps inhaling the fumes of the 
vaporised dark brown abomination, which, you know, looks and 
feels like rather pliable gutta-percha. 

Ask a man why he smokes it, and, if he is cunning, he may say, 
"Because you foreigners taught me," or generally, "Because I 
must now." Ask him how much it costs per day, and ask how 
much he earns daily, and in many cases you will find that the two 
amounts are very near indeed. It is now a greater necessity than 
food, and thus the opium smoker first becomes emaciated. At 
the commence<nent it is a boon to him, but in the end he has to 

6 
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p^y heavily. ' His wages^ his power to support his family, his power 
to keep his friends, his will-power, and at last, his self-respect and 
health broken down beyond recovery, he must die an "opium 
demon." 

We have a new impetus to our prayers now as we retire to our 
comfortable cabin for the night. The morning will find us at 
Hankow. ; — 

We are now to proceed up the Han to call at three or four 
places of interest in the north-west half of our district. We 
should like to hire a boat all the way to Tehngan, the city of 
virtuous peace, but it happens that the, Tehngan river is said 
to be unusually dry just now, and so we engage our craft to a 
place twenty-seven miles below that city. . The walk will . be 
interesting after a day or two on the boat. Our " man Friday " 
secures one for about three shillings for the whole trip. It has 
no spacious cabin — ^just four and a half feet across, and the roof 
at its highest is four feet from the floor. 

Two young boatmen command it ; one especially is of fine 
physique, and both are promising on the score of energy. 

The mile or more of boats and houses of upper Hankow 
being passed, we notice beyond the level banks a low hill on 
the left and a cluster of houses on the right-hand side. Behind 
that hill is our native burial-ground, where a row of lowly graves 
awake tender memories of friends decked now with the glory 
of the Lord. On the other bank is the customs* barrier, where 
all boats except ours have to pay toll, and where the men in 
charge fatten a little on the commissions extorted. We merely 
show ourselves, and they know we are not traders. 

A little beyond this we may go ashore for a few miles' walk, 
telling the boatman where he may expect to find us waiting 
for him, for our route is shorter than his. He thinks we are 
queer folks to engage a boat and then walk. But foreigners are 
queer, you know, if kind. 

The scenery is not beyond the power of a child to portray. 
Once clear of the farmhouses, the plain, north of Hankow, may 
be sketched with a straight line ; the straighter the better. It is 
flooded every summer, and thus kept level. 
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The road is about three feet wide, just a field-path, straight 
as the string of a bow, while the Han winds in many a bow-like 
curve. Trees there are at long intervals, sheltering the clusters 
of little farms. And like the glimmer which makes " darkness 
visible," rather tend to emphasise the bareness than otherwise. 

But here are two natives hurrying up behind us. They 
evidently want to accompany us and have a chat. It nearly 
always happens so, and much information is given, and the 
chatted Gospel is a potent fact in China. 

At length we see the river before us once more, and a crescent 
of wooden shanties line the bank. Here we are to be caught 
up by our boat, and here, while we wait, we can renew our 
acquaintance with a certain little tea-shop, where we shall find the 
truths of the Gospel to be familiar from the mere fact of our 
chatting and bookselling year after year. This little bundle 
under our arm is our :itock-in-trade for the latter method of 
mission work. 

The village is reached. " Sell virtuous books," cry one or two 
youngsters, and the new books are displayed. " Half given, half 
sold," is our cry, and a description of the contents added. They 
have some already, they say ; which is true. But at the tea-shop 
we may sell one or two to a passing traveller. One of our 
sheet-almanacs adorns the walls there too. These sell well 
towards the end of the Chinese year in our January. 

Did you hear some one utter a rhyming proverb as we took 
our seat on the well-corrugated form outside the little inn? 
It is something like this : — 

First time coming, he is all unknown, 
His acquaintance next time we can own ; 
Third and fourth times, to the end, 
We may reckon him our friend. 

Homely the rhyme, and home-breathing the sentiment. Con- 
trast that with the once universal " Foreign devil,'' and it is poetic 
indeed, especially as it introduces the Friend of friends. 

Now let us instruct the rising generation in a certain art. 
" Have you any fresh eggs, raw ? " They are produced. We 
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extract the nutriment and present the shells to the youngsters, 
telling them to go and teach their grandmothers to suck eggs. 
They have not learned the accomplishment here. We drink our 
tea, and sell a book or two, and hear an old man tell how much 
he knows of their contents to the little crowd around. Our boat 
appears in sight. We invite all and sundry to visit us at Hankow, 
clamber down the bank, set sail, and are off again. 

We have gone half way. Ten miles more and we reach the 
town of Tsaitien. It is a market town of from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand inhabitants, mostly tradesmen and agriculturists. 
Here our good native helper. Hung Chin-tsung, lived until recent 
years, a genial host to his visitors, and guide, philosopher, and 
friend to the neighbours generally. He has left a good report 
behind him in the mouths of the townsfolk. The premises used 
to be a converted cracker-shop, with unconverted cracker-shops 
on either hand, then came the little yard with its bricked-up bed 
of flowers, for our friend was a horticulturist in his way. Behind 
that was the guest-room with earthen floor, but suggestive of 
heavenly things as one recalls the dear old dirty, poky, smoke- 
blackened, wooden-walled hall of the Gospel and the meetings 
there. We have better premises now, still rented, and a younger 
man. Better, but yet some of us recall the old with affection. 

As there is time to reach a more distant anchorage for the 
night, we will go ashore and look round. Tsaitien might be a 
smaller edition of Wusueh. It reminds the new-comer of that 
place, though to the resident, every Chinese town and village 
has a different complexion. 

We call in at our newer premises — still primitive to your eyes — 
are greeted by a tall friend, ex-spectacle-seller and druggist, now 
an efficient helper, drink a cup of tea, and take a walk before 
sundown. 

There is a large temple here which we may enter. No one 
will object, the priest-monk least of all. He is not a great hand 
at Buddhism, and in a Taoist temple — for such it is — he just lives 
and earns his rice as caretaker. And perhaps this is the general 
state of things. 

The temple consists of several courts, each with it? chief idol, 
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and the lesser ones, of whom the caretaker cannot always recall 
the names. The big idol has a gilded face, and is about twelve 
feet high. He is all wood and putty, merely painted, as every 
one knows. 

Turning to the right, we soon leave the street behind, and walk 
along a paved path with a wooden lamp-post suggestive of foreign 
influence, then further on we have a bit of lane which looks 
almost homelike. Taking a turn by the second lamp-post, we 
return another way, to get a general view of the town, and finally 
to walk alongside a large lotus pond, where poetry in flower 
grows out of the blackest mud. Then back to the mission 
premises for our evening meal, and a happy, hearty meeting 
afterwards. 

Returning to our boat, so as to start at earliest dawn, a little 
story may be told of one of the men we have just seen. After 
an invitation in Hankow chapel years ago, a relative of his came 
to the evening prayers there, gave his address, and wished to 
join us. Then, here in Tsaitien, he took the preacher at his 
word, in connection with Andrew bringing his brother Simon, 
for he brought his uncle to the next weekly meeting. Then, in 
process of time, this uncle brought his elder brother and several 
more. Their motives became purer as time went on, various 
annoyances in the clan, which were half persecutions, continued 
for two or three years, and eventually ten Christians (the man we 
just saw being one of them) with others on trial, presented the 
mission with a plot of ground, upon which a chapel has been 
erected at native expense — :the third or fourth in the district built 
under such hopeful conditions. 

Soon after our start in the early morning we pass a long 
straggling row of farmhouses on the right hand. That is the 
village in question. It is known as the Kao Family Pavilion, our 
friends being called by the surname of Kao. We have a fair 
wind, and many boats like ours are taking advantage of it : their 
white sails glisten in the sunlight. 

Twenty miles above Tsaitien we reach the town of the New 
Canal, where at present we have no station, though the country 
homes of one or two members near help to suggest the prayer 
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that we may soon have an unbroken chain of stations from 
Hankow right on to the north-west. 

Leaving the town behind, we enter the canal which gives it the 
name it bears. The canal is narrow, shallow, and at times has a 
swift currrent into or from the lake which we are to enter. It is 
Suez Canal in miniature, with about the same dearth of scenery 
on its banks. There happens to be just enough water to-day for 
the up and down boats to pass, though it is easy to stick in the 
mud on either side. 

Once through, there is more sailing-room. It is a broad, 
shallow lake, reed-grown in parts. It is fed by a river from the 
north. 

Entering that little river we can see from the banks the city of 
Hanchwan. The name means streams of Han, and the river 
flows quite near its walls. It is twenty miles from New Canal, but 
much nearer where we stand. The hill of the Celestial Maiden, 
outside the walls, is very clearly defined against the morning sky, 
and the city walls themselves can be seen to the left of that. 
Within the temple on the hill-top is an idol half-veiled 
and hidden from view, to give it an air of mystery and 
importance. 
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Hanchwan is a county capital in the prefecture of Hanyang. 
Its population is between twelve thousand and fifteen thousand. 
It is a quiet place, as a rule, as quiet as a seaside resort is in the 
winter, but, like such resorts, it has its season. At examination 
times, it is crowded with literary and military candidates and 
their followers. 

Our work there is quietly prosperous ; the leavening influences 
of the dispensary work of a Joyful News brother have told very 
much. Our chapel will seat one hundred and twenty, and though 
the guest hall is often sufficient for the Sunday services, the 
preaching hall is fairly filled with listeners at the daily preaching. 
Here, as elsewhere, the native preacher renders valuable help. ' 

The banks of our little river are suggestive of a harvest-field of 
colossal wheat. They are clothed with tall reeds, which will serve 
for fuel and thatch, for extemporised walls and other purposes. 

A little path is left on either bank for towing. The rope is 
attached to the top of the mast. One of our men tows, while the 
other steers. 

We pass a small town called after the Liu family — one of the 
most frequent of the hundred surnames of China — ^and enter the 
Tehngan river. Here the banks are tolerably well wooded, 
and many a pleasant scene cheers the eye. A good breeze will 
bring us to Kehmatan, or Pool of Frogs, before darkness closes 
over the land. 

We anchor for the night, and, having dismissed our boat in the 
morning, we do the rest of the journey on foot — that is, if we can 
brace ourselves for a walk of twenty-seven miles. We hire a 
barrow for our baggage, which, not being a full load, will admit of 
one or other of us having a ride now and then. 

" Come and see the horse races," is the cry behind us ; for the 
racecourse at British Hankow seems to have made a widespread 
impression, and part of the so-called military examinations 
consists in shooting arrows from horseback at full gallop. The 
cry is as suggestive of ancient warfare of Davidic times as of 
Derby day. A little more shouting from the crowd, in which the 
words " Foreign devil " are not quite absent, and we get clear of 
the noises and distractions of the Pool of Frogs. 
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Look, there is a procession of pilgrims bound for some hill-top 
temple. No need to ask, " Whither, pilgrims, are you going ? " 
for there is no lack of advertisements as to the destination of 
such processions. The place is given in embroidered letters 
upon the breast of each. A gorgeous banner, an incense burner, 
and a country outing which will perhaps soothe the conscience, 
and especially aid business and family affairs. 

As our own less gorgeous procession passes one of the villages 
a small boy tries his skill at throwing. The turnip passes through 
a not altogether new umbrella which we are using for a sunshade. 
We halt, and inquire the name of the village. No one can 
remember it for the moment, though they were born here. One 
thing they do know. That boy was a native of a village far, far 
away. They assert that he has crossed the little stream hard by, 
and is out of sight beyond yon distant trees. 

Truly, a winged boy. Perhaps a Chinese cupid. But a near 
relative of that lad is peering round the corner of that cottage 
yonder. 

" Do good deeds, sir," the folks cry ; meaning, " Let him go.'* 

" My good friends, we are in the habit of doing good deeds ; 
we are now on a journey in fulfilment of our habit of doing good. 
We sell books exhorting to good deeds, the training of children 
among them. We have hospitals for good deeds to the body, 
and a Gospel of good deeds to the conscience." And with such 
a preface, we are able both to preach the Gospel, dispose of a 
few books, and gain an apology from the parents of the young 
rascal who made a target of our umbrella. 

And so in various ways we find occasion to improve the time, 
and towards dusk we meet the countrymen returning to their 
homes from a visit to the city. The walls appear, and at last, 
weary, but none the worse for our pilgrimage, we enter the south 
gate of Tehngan, proceed to the mission houses, and with 
hearty English friends to greet us, demolish a good meal, have a 
grand chat, and a welcome night's rest. 

There are two missionaries' houses here in this compound near 
the east gate. One of them was originally intended for a foundling 
hospital, Mr. Hill having been invited to open one by a former 
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mandarin of the city. There was a small riot connected with 
their erection, a disturljance having arisen during examination 
time from a very slight cause. It was probably premeditated, as 
the more serious riot connected with the older premises was. 
Mr. Warren and Dr. Morley were the sufferers. 

The history of the occupancy of the city of Virtuous Peace is 
decidedly interesting. Years ago it was a dangerous place for 
the British colporteur, as some found. But a native helper, who 
visited the place, found a fellow-countryman who befriended him, 
and secured the use of the guild of his province for the visit of 
Mr. Brewer. Then followed Messrs. North, Bell, and Mitchi!, 
and after a while premises were secured in a good spot near the 
north gate. 




-^Sj^-^J: 
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Then arose various disturbances which came to a climax in 
the examination times. For one of the essays the examiner 
fixed upon a certain text which was a very plain hint that the 
foreigners were to be driven out. The hint was taken, the 
premises demolished, and Mr. Hill injured. The British Consul 
was appealed to, a commissioner appointed to inquire into the 
case, and a reluctant and insincere promise made to Mr. Hill 
that the old premises should be given back to us. Receiving 
which he went off to Hankow, was chased by other boats, but 
reaching the Consul's residence uncaptured, gained the day. 
And now we can visit the rebuilt premises just by the north 
gate. 

Arrived at the door, we notice that everything is in Chinese 
style. A bit of wood carving over the doors represents Peter 
preaching on the day of Pentecost. Entering these Chinese 
portals, we find before us a circular archway, with an inscription 
above, which reads, "Jesu's sacred religion." Beyond this is 
a courtyard, on either side of which are chambers with lattice 
shutter walls of angular ornamentation. Before us is the preach- 
ing hall; above it a part of the hospital. And behind that, 
another courtyard, with the doctor's quarters and the other half 
of the hospital above the Tehngan chapel. 

It is a most interesting series of buildings, both from its history 
and for the picturesque nature of its architecture. 

Here the Gospel is preached daily to folks from a wide area, 
and here are medicines dispensed by skilful hands, and the 
more serious cases retained for prolonged medical or surgical 
treatment. 

The leavening effect is very great, and the doctor deservedly 
valued for miles round. In 1888 the membership was fifty-six, 
at the end of 1895 ^^ ^^^ trebled. And the outlook is hopeful. 

Tehngan has become a centre with out-stations in both direc- 
tions, north and south. Seven miles south is the little town 
of Shin Chiensz, where Joyful News brethren have done good 
work, and where the pastor and doctor pay regular visits. Ten 
miles south is Liang Hokow (mouth of the river Liang), where 
a good brother, a timber-seller, lives and works. This man 
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has been a great help. He is spiritually-minded and aggressive. 
In company with another friend, he has taken several journeys 
into the province of Hunan, the province from which his timber 
comes; the province, also, which has stood out against foreign 
residence, and which is responsible for the vile placards which 
have stirred up the Chinese to so many riots. These journeys 
have been taken at native expense, and of late a native missionary 
society has been formed to attack and conquer in some of the 
strongholds in that misinformed part. 

Further south is the city of Yingt'sen, where regular services are 
held in the house of one of our members. 

Then on the northern side there is a wonderful opening in and 
beyond Tang-shien-tsen, eighty miles away. The work there is 
so prosperous that our prayers must be half doxologies. The 
history of the opening of this field proves how much wider 
are the results of work than the particular centre where the 
workers reside. With clearing motives, and growth in grace, 
some of the first inquirers have stood the test of persecution, and 
have been witnesses to others as well as disciples of their Lord. 

From Tehngan city we proceed on our Journey to Nganluh, 
or Peaceful Shore, an important prefectural centre. Barrows 
and coolies are hired, for the journey is a hundred miles and 
through hilly country. 

At night we must put up at those delightful revelations of dis- 
comfort which we call native inns. We shall be quite free from 
all fear of suffocation, plenty of fresh air circulating. Some of the 
native denizens — beasties and insects — may also prove to be per- 
fectly friendly, and desirous of making our close acquaintance, 
until we shall feel that the delightful theory as to the immortality 
of animals will have its drawbacks if the insects are to be immortal 
too. Our nights will doubtless furnish some pages of history 
which memory will guard till the last, but will hardly need to be 
described in print. 

Hilly country is seldom deficient in the picturesque, and our 
journey makes us wish for a series of views to cherish. The 
panorama moves till far ahead of us we see the Hung mountains, 
the highest in the province. Arrived at the foot, we must not 
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pass by without ascending. It is a steep and a long climb, but 
from the top there is a view which repays us. The air is clear, 
and t])ere away to the east, fifty miles off, we can just see the 
city of Tehngan ; and in the other direction, fifty miles to the 
west, the city of Nganluh. 

Here, too, on the very top of the hill is a Buddhist monastery 
built hundreds of years ago, and having thirty monks in residence. 
Outside the monastery are two large iron cauldrons, four feet 
high, and twelve or fourteen feet in diameter. The monks tell 
us that, when the temple was being built, one of the gods dropped 
them from the skies so that the rice of the workmen might be 
cooked therein. 

Descending the hill, we pass through a fine gorge, and after 
making the acquaintance of several small towns, we find ourselves 
in Nganluh. 

It stands on higher ground than that of the surrounding country, 
and from one side we can see the tower dedicated to the god of 
literary emolument, the city temple, the Confucian temple, and 
the four towers over the gates of the city, altogether an interesting 
and almost imposing picture. 

The population is twenty-five thousand, and there are more 
than a hundred temples, so we see at a glance that the inhabitants 
are given to superstition. Both temples and tombs tell of the 
grandeur of the past. 

As to the superstitions of the city, some deities are worshipped 
here which seem to be neglected in other parts. During the 
sixth month the badger god is worshipped by thousands. 

Before the city temple are two stone lions larger than life size. 
On the first and fifteenth of each month, many worshippers, 
chiefly women from the country, burn incense and candles before 
them. They say that these lions once guarded the doors of a 
temple in a village some miles away. A few years ago, the river 
Han burst its banks, and the temple was washed away. It was 
afterwards decided that the lions should be brought into the city. 
A number of labourers were sent to bring them, but they refused 
to come. The matter was reported to the mandarin, who went 
and worshipped them, imploring them to consent to a change of 
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residence. After which the coolies had no further trouble, and 
the lions have been worshipped ever since. 

Over against this deplorable state of superstition, we have in 
the city the beginnings of Western culture, for the telegraph wire 
to Peking runs through here. But were every appliance of the 
civilised and scientific West to be introduced, superstition would 
survive, as the little shrines to the land-god do hard by the 
telegraph posts. And science would but put new powers into 
the hand of the wicked here as elsewhere in China, and the 
opened-up Chinaman would be little bettered, but rather the 
worse. There is but one remedy. The disease is at the heart, 
and the healing and enlightening must be applied there too. 

In 1890, partly owing to the influence of Mr. Mitchil in his 
repeated visits to the city, eight men expressed their desire to 
become Christians. Premises were rented, then a house taken 
outside the walls — the present premises, with five sets of rooms 
each with their respective courtyards — and in the second series of 
these are held the services and the week-day preachings. And 
thus the work of conscience-enlightening and soul-healing has 
begun here. There is a small, but increasing, membership, and 
much good influence at work from the residence of Messrs. Miles 
and Rowe and other missionaries. 

As we take boat from the river-bank to Hankow let the sights 
and sounds of sin and superstition move us to daily prayer for the 
country parts of the Central China district, where we have seen 
a little sample of the sad needs of the millions of Chinese in the 
whole empire, needs which Our Saviour has supplied in our own 
case and which He longs to supply everywhere. 

The idols of China having been cast away, as we feel sure they 
will be eventually, may the blessed reign of our Lord be owned 
here and in every other land ! 
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48. Group at the cottage door, Yanglo. See p. 64. 

49. Lo Yeu-san, probationer for the ministry. See p. 66. 

50. Native police boats. See p. 68. 

51. A missionary breakfast-table. See p. 70. 
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61. Native customs' barrier, above Hankow. See p. 82. 
^ 62. The old premises, Tsaitien. See p. 84. 

63. Chief idol in large temple, Tsaitien. See p. 85. 
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66. A fair breeze. See p. 86. 
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N.B. — At the end of the lantern lecture it would be wxll to 
state that the information thus given may be had in a permanent 
form by the purchase of this little book. 
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